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BEHIND THE CURTAIN 



CHAPTER I. 

AN AMUSING COMPANION. 

The railway train had scarcely passed over 
the first ten miles of its journey, when the 
stranger, addressing Leslie, solicited leave 
to smoke; at the same time presenting 
him a magnificent cigar-case, from which 
he requested him to take a " weed." Our 
hero, fortunately or unfortunately, as the 
case may be deemed by the reader, did 
not indulge in this pseudo luxury ; so he 
politely declined the proffered gift, won- 
dering, as he always did on similar oc- 
casions, how any person could like thus 
VOL. n. 1 
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to inliale a volume of smoke merely for 
the purpose of puflGlng it out again. But 
his cogitations were soon cut short by his 
feUow-traveller, who seemed so careless 
about smoking that it was quite clear he 
had only proposed the indulgence in order 
to break the silence and enter upon a 
chat. The towns they passed, the noble- 
men's seats, scenery, and landmarks — all 
were objects of remark to the gossiping 
voyageur. He seemed to know every 
locality, and to be acquainted with every 
family of distinction. He rattled away 
unceasingly, but certainly not unplea- 
santly. 

"Do you know the gentleman with 
the white cravat with whom you were 
conversing before you arrived at Ches- 
ter ?" 

" No, I do not. He seemed a person 
of great intelligence." 

" You are right. No man has had a 
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more extended view of this world in its 
every phase. One day a prisoner — the 
next almost an ambassador — a struggling 
pauper, and a merchant prince — con- 
demned to death — elected the chief officer 
of his city ; that individual must be better 
acquainted with life than any man I 
know." 

" And who is he ?" 

" Oh ! I forgot to tell you ; that is 
Mr. Britton of Strabane, the richest 
commoner in Ireland. He returned to 
his native land, and purchased the finest 
estate in the country." 

" Has he accumulated his wealth on 
the Continent?" 

" Yes, he gained it all in France, and, 
strange to add, during that penniless 
period, the French Ee volution. I'll tell 
you how it was : — ^Detained as a prisoner 
in the then disturbed country, cut short 
by the troubles in the career he meant to 

1— a 
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follow — that of a wine-merchant — he cast 
his eyes around to see how he coxild best 
invest his modest capital, which then only- 
amounted to £10,000. No safe invest- 
ment offered itself, and he began to fear 
he would have to live upon his capital. 
One day, however, the estates of all 
the absent nobles and large proprietors 
were confiscated, and at once became the 
property of the nation. A sale of these 
was decreed ; the national treasury was 
almost empty, so by this means they 
expected once more to replenish it. The 
day was fixed; the auction was to take 
place in Paris. Little time was given for 
reflection ; the cash was urgently needed. 
The assignats had wholly lost their value, 
a national bank-note for twenty pounds 
might be had for less than that number 
of shillings. Everyone looked forward to 
a national bankruptcy. Alas! in those 
days they had no ministers like Mr. 
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Chase ; credit was then not so easily ob- 
tained as in these days of greenbacks 
and broken promises. France was on the 
verge of ruin; the present sale might 
perhaps avert it. The first deposit was 
to be paid in gold or silver, amount- 
ing to some five per cent., the remainder 
was to be discharged within a week. 
During all this period, young Britton (for 
he was young then) gaily frequented the 
caf(6s and places of public amusement in 
Bordeaux. On more than one occasion 
he purchased government assignats for a 
mere nominal price. This was soon 
rumoured about, and the door of his 
house was actually beset by a clamorous 
crowd, seeking to sell their paper-money 
to the mad Englishman. To a very large 
extent the foolish fellow (as they styled 
him) indulged them. He purchased these 
notes to the amount of nearlv £200,000 
for about £6000 sterling. He carefully 
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packed them up ; then taking them from 
his bureau, where he in those times kept 
his money, he, with an old and attached 
servant, started for the French capital. 

" The day after he arrived, the national 
sales commenced. But few persons at- 
tended; some were deterred by family 
ties, others were without money, while 
those who had cash declined purchasing 
estates which the slightest counter-revo- 
lution would snatch from their grasp. 
Few, therefore, as I said before, attended ; 
but amongst those few, young Britton was 
conspicuous. He purchased two noble 
domains on the first day, and when called 
on for a deposit, paid in honest crowns. 
Those who were less lucky sneered at 
him ; the government oflBcers were civil 
almost to servility, and warmly invited 
the good Englishman to attend the fol- 
lowing day. He did so, and became the 
proprietor of some of the finest vineyards 
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in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. He 
paid his deposit, and all went on well. 

" The following week the Englishman 
was called upon to complete his purchase. 
He attended at the prefecture, and ten- 
dered to the prefect the full amount in 
assiffnats ! The officer indignantly refused 
to receive them. Everyone was aware 
that the sales were made to recruit the 
finances of the country ; to obtain metallic 
security, not mere pieces of worthless 
paper ! 

*' ' Monsieur le Prefet, do you pre- 
sume to call government notes worthless 
paper ?' 

" * Not so,' replied the confused func- 
tionary ; ^ not exactly so. But the fact is, 
we want cash, we want gold or silver ; 
and this, although you are a foreigner, 
you might well know. Unless you can 
produce these, I shall cancel the sales 
and confiscate your deposits/ 
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" Young Britton was fully prepared for 
this outburst ; he had foreseen it ; so he 
calmly said — * Monsieur le Pr^fet, for the 
last time I tender to you the full amount 
of balance due on the estates I have pur- 
chased, in honest government bank-notes 
(read the promise on their face, endorsed 
by a representative of government), is- 
sued by them in lieu of cash. I now 
offer them to you, either in exchange for 
cash or in payment of my purchase- 
money. Eefuse them, and I will strike 
a docket of bankruptcy against the 
nation ; all Europe will confirm it/ 

" ' I shall commit you for this/ 

'* ' You do not dare. You know I am 
right/ 

" ' Well, sir, come here again to- 
morrow; I shall then have learnt the 
wishes of our most excellent government. 
Nor they nor I may be intimidated by 
such foolish threats ; but out of good feel- 
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ing towards you as a foreigner, they may 
be induced to relax a portion of their 
rules in your favour.' 

" The prefect was evidently at his wit's 
end. Our countryman now withdrew. 

" The next day the purchaser presented 
himself before the prefect; on this occasion, 
however, he was received in private, and, 
after a long and silly harangue, the oJBicial 
stated that the rulers of the nation had 
consented to his proposition, and that, on 
payment in assignats, the estates would 
be made over to him. 

" Now this was very well ; and as it 
was all that Britton sought, he ought to 
have been the happiest of men ; but some- 
how or other, he still felt far from satisfied. 
The French Government had given way 
too readily. The worthy and undoubted 
proprietor of rich French estates felt un- 
comfortable, he could not tell why, and 
began to doubt his thorough happiness 
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as he slowly trudged back to his apart- 
ments. 

" Determined to leave Paris as soon as 
possible, Britton ordered his clothes to be 
packed up. He wrote to his notary to 
come up from Bordeaux to complete the 
deeds, and sent the letter to the post by 
his old servant. 

" Scarcely had the man closed the door 
when a noise was heard as of men speaking 
loudly — the echo of many footsteps re- 
sounded. The next moment several 
National Guards, followed by a rough 
crowd of sanS'Cidottes, entered his room 
and arrested him as an aristocrat and an 
enemy to the nation. It was in vain to 
remonstrate; so the young Englishman 
was hurried off to prison, amidst the 
curses and the bloodthirsty cry of ' ala 
lanterne F shouted forth by a crowd who 
loved to see the blood of their fellow-men 
flow on the scaffold. 
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." At that period there were no unneces- 
sary delays in the proceedings of criminal 
jurisdiction. Britton was tried within a 
few hours of his arrest and condemned to 
death. He was hurried back to the Con- 
ciergerie, and thrown in amongst some 
other forty or fifty condemned prisoners. 
The difference of sex, the difference of 
rank, even the difference of crime, was 
here disregarded. The murderer or the 
mere mspecty the nobleman and the pilferer, 
were huddled together, alike awaiting the 
dreaded cart which was to convey them 
to execution. Nine was the usual number 
sent by this prison daily to feed its 
bloodthirsty child — the lately-invented 
' Guillotine.' Each prisoner bore a 
number and answered to it — as in the 
Bastille, the real name seldom transpired. 
The morning after his condemnation, the 
young Englishman saw the brutal official 
come to the door and call out his victims. 
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One by one they answered their number 
and stepped forth from their dungeon to 
the cart which was to convey them to 
execution. No form — no ceremony — ^no 
examination took place; some eight or 
nine victims were daily required, and the 
ofl&cial did not choose to lose his time in 
verifying the Ust, which, after all, was pro- 
bably only written down in numbers, and 
so identity was out of the question. The 
next day the fearful visitation was re- 
peated, and the young Englishman now 
fairly foresaw that he would be included 
in the next batch. Like many of our 
countrymen bom in the sister isle, our friend 
was extremely active, and, as death was 
inevitable in one way, he scarcely shrank 
from risking it in another. The following 
morning the keys began to grate in the 
lock. Britton had managed to stand near 
an open window— a privilege allowed to 
the wretched prisoners — the jail-room 
being some fifty or sixty feet from the 
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gioimd, and eveiy channel of escape firom 
the court-yard below closely goarded, the 
turnkeys were somewhat careless about 
the indulgence they, for certain presents, 
allowed to the condemned criminals 
under their charge ; so, as I said before, 
the window was left open. TJnperceived 
by his agitated fellow-prisoners, Britton 
quietly crept out of the window, and 
actually hung to the sill by his hands — ^a 
feat in gymnastics which the fear of 
public execution alone could enable him 
to perform — ^his whole weight was sup- 
ported by his fingers. But what of that ? 
To be dashed to pieces was far preferable 
to appearing and sujffering before a mob 
of sans-culottes. The very scorn of death 
gave him strength to execute the task. 

"The jailor came in, and as usual 
shouted forth, ' Number 1 !' 

" * Here,' cried a poor wretch, stepping 

■ 

forth. 

" ' Number 2 !' 
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" A fainting female feU forward. 

"'Number 3 r 

"With an oath and a shout of derision, 
a suspect of the sans-culotte school stepped 
down. 

" ' Number 4 !' 

" Another victim replied. 

" At length Number 9 was called — ^no 
one responded. The call was repeated — 
no answer. The jailor got fidgety, and 
began to look amongst the condemned 
crowd. At last a young man stepped 
out, who said, in a calm and steady voice, 
' I am not, I believe, to die for two days ; 
but to Unger in this suspense is intoler- 
able. Citizen, take me ; you have executed 
my father and my sister. I have no desire 
to live. Take me for Number 9.' 

" The jailor paused for a moment, but 
soon made up his mind. * Come along, 
citizen. We will find out this funny rogue 
to-morrow, be assured. So, allonsr and 
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away went the cartful of victims. The 
horrified Englishman crept quietly in. 

" Within an hour his servant called to 
see him. He being the nephew of a 
popular member of the National Assembly, 
had obtained a free pass, and he now came 
to see his afflicted master. In a few 
moments he developed his plans, and 
proved his devotion by offering to change 
clothes with the prisoner, and giving him 
his pass, enable him to escape. 

" ' Not for worlds,' replied Britton; 'you 
would have to pay the penalty — you 
would lose your life in saving mine.' 

"'Not so. I am a Frenchman — my 
uncle is the most popular man of the 
day. We are nearly of the same size — 
you can pass for me. I shall, when 
found, insist on going forth. My tongue 
will at once prove I am not a foreigner. I 
have papers and letters of protection from 
my uncle that they dare not slight. I 
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shall deny all knowledge of you. The 
other prisoners are now below ; they will 
almost instantly return. Save, then, your 
precious life, for the sake of your wife and 
children. Do — do, before it is yet too 
late. Believe me, I will rejoin you to- 
wards evening in my own lodging, the 
address of which I have brought you. 
We will then get passports for Brussels. 
I shall travel as a gentleman, you will 
act as my postillion. Tour wife is even 
now in Paris. Her death will be the con- 
sequence of your refusal.' 

"Mr. Britton allowed himself to be 
* persuaded ; the change was effected, and 
in an hour more the escaped prisoner was 
in the arms of his beloved wife, who, with 
himself, felt most anxious about their 
servant. Some hours later he appeared, 
armed with passports and every necessary 
document. The barriers of Paris were 
pasfeed, Belgium was reached, and the 
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happy trio were saved. Not so the popular 
leader, who had unwittingly aided in 
their evasion. Two days later a new 
faction arose, and the once popular leader 
of the National Assembly was executed 
amidst the execrations of the fickle mob. 

" After a long exile, our friends learned 
that Napoleon was called to the Consular 
chair. One of his first acts was to pro- 
claim an extended amnesty towards those 
who chose to return to France. Britton 
and his family were among the earliest 
who took advantage of the permission : 
he joyfully returned to his early home. 
Soon after, the First Consul decreed that 
the sales of estates of those parties who 
had declined to return to France should be 
confirmed. By this one measure Britton 
became the possessor of property well 
worth £200,000. With this enormous 
capital he launched into the trade of vine- 
growing. By perseverance and integrity 

VOL. ir. 2 
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he soon doubled his capital. Peace with 
England enabled him to establish branches 
in this country. His fortune grew tiU 
it became colossal. The possessor of 
above a million pounds worth of property, 
holding securities in almost every country 
in Europe, he returned to his native 
land to end his days. A year ago he 
purchased a princely estate, and kept up 
the hospitality of Old Ireland. Yes, such 
is the history of the gentleman with whom 
you have recently been conversiDg." 

The sketch interested Leslie, who, after 
a few queries, became convinced of the 
truth of the narrative. 

" May I ask you," said his companion, 
as they approached London, " may I ask 
you to which hotel you are going, as you 
said just now you were nearly a stranger 
in the metropolis ?" 

" To tell you the truth, I have never 
thought of it; can you recommend me 
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any respectable^ quiet place, where I can 
put up for a few days ?" 

" You could not have selected a better 
cicerone. I know every caravanserai in 
London. I will take you to the inn where 
I shall sleep myself. As an habitue, they 
treat me with more than ordinary care 
there — we shall be just in time for a late 
dinner/* 

LesUe assented. In a very short time 
they entered the Euston station, where 
his new friend, after seeing the luggage 
thrown into a four-wheel cab, jumped into 
a Hansom, and called on the captain to 
foUow. Leslie already began to think 
he had formed too sudden an intimacy, 
but it was now rather late to withdraw, so 
he entered the vehicle, and drove on 
with that isolation of feeling which chills 
the heart of every stranger as he first 
traverses the wide streets of London, and 
feels himself, as it were, alone in the 

2—2 
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midst of a babbling crowd. Our hero 
strove to shake off this sensation, and was 
tolerably reconciled to his new position 
by the time he arrived at a second-rate- 
looking hotel in the neighbourhood of 
Piccadilly, where he found he could have 
a bed, and above all, a semi-bath in his 
bed-room. His companion was already 
surrounded by friends. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE BILLIAED-ROOM. 



Having performed tliose ablutions which 
are at once so necessary and so luxurious 
after a long journey — ^having unpacked 
his portmanteau, and written a few hurried 
lines to Lord Urmstone, announcing his 
safe arrival in London — Captain Leslie 
descended to the coflfee-room, sincerely 
hoping that his late conipagnon de voyage 
might already have quitted the hotel. 
But it was not so fated. There he sat, 
apparently expecting the arrival of our 
hero, for whom he now declared he had 
been waiting dinner. He rang the beU, 
and in a few minutes a most luxurious 
meal was served, accompanied by such 
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rare wines, that Leslie in his heart could 
not help admitting that his newly-found 
friend must be a gastronome of the very 
first water, accompanied by a feeling of 
surprise that a hotel of such modest pre- 
tensions could thus furnish a Lucullian 
feast. 

" My dear sir, I trust you ynR excuse 
the free manner in which I have treated 
you, but, seeing from the address on 
your portmanteau that you belonged to 
the sister service, I ventured, on the free- 
masonry allowed amongst us, to look 
upon myself as your friend, and conse- 
quently I ordered a dinner (being an 
habitue of this house) of which I trust 
you will freely partake, and then we will 
stroll out together. I have already learnt 
your name — allow me, in return, to in- 
troduce myself as Charles Johnston, 
First Lieutenant of Her Majesty's ship 
Cyclops" 
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Leslie rose and bowed, but it must 
be confessed, in doing so he did not ex- 
hibit that cordiality which might have 
been expected. This want of reciprocal 
warmth might arise from the strange and 
isolated situation in which the young 
captain found himself — ^he might be over- 
come by the fatigue of the journey — a, 
thousand other circumstances might have 
chilled him; but certainly, somehow 
or other, he would have far pre- 
ferred solitude to the good dinner before 
him, and sHence to the amusing gossip of 
his entertainer. 

But his coldness of manner seemed to 
have little effect on his garrulous neigh- 
bour, who rattled on, touching on every 
subject of the day. From his conversa- 
tion, Leslie gathered that he was a fre- 
quenter of all the most fashionable man- 
sions in town. He spoke of the balls he 
had been at at Holdernesse House, con- 
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certs at the Duke of Devonshire's ; he 
had dined with the Duke, and even hinted 
that he was about to visit on familiar 
terms a member of the Koyal family. 
He had a stall at the opera, a snug 
comer in Arthur's Club — in a word, he 
was a distinguished bachelor, a decided 
member of the aristocracy. 

The dinner over, the stranger — for so 
Leslie continued to look upon Lieutenant 
Charles Johnston — proposed a stroll out, 
suggesting that a cup of coffee in a good 
caf6 would be preferable to a longer 
sojourn in a hot room, redolent with 
the aroma of made dishes and varied 
drinks. To this Leslie assented, and in 
a few moments they were strolling down 
Coventry-street towards Leicester-square 
— ^that general resort of second-rate 
foreigners and ill-conditioned night 
swells. Arrived liere, the naval officer 
dived into a well-lit coffee-room, followed 
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by Leslie, who gladly gave himself up to 
the guidance of one who seemed so tho- 
roughly conversant with the ways of 
town. Here sat several grave gentlemen 
sipping " old port " (for which this esta- 
blishment has ever been celebrated) with 
the true gusto of experienced judges. 
The glass was never raised to the lips 
without a preliminary glance at the wine 
— ^the deep ruby wine — contained in it ; 
nor was it ever removed from the mouth 
without that significant smack which 
bespeaks an appreciation of the flavour 
of the grape. The race of port- 
wine bibbers is fast declining. The 
light claret, the sharp Chablis, and the 
sparkling growth of Champagne, have 
almost entirely eclipsed the good old black 
strap which once fed and strengthened 
our forefathers. But there are yet left a 
small body of wealthy and respectable 
men who sip the vinous juice of Portugal, 
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dwelling upon its delicious flavour with. 
the same contentment with which they 
have, during the earlier hours of the day, 
gloated over the columns of some 
favourite political journal. In contradis- 
tinction to these, a group of noisy young 
men were loudly giving their opinions of 
the last new opera — only removing the 
delightful " weed," as they called it, from 
their mouths to refresh themselves with 
a draught of whisky-punch, or to give a 
flat contradiction to the assertion of any 
one who dared to differ in opinion. Be- 
sides these two classes of habitues, there 
was a continual influx and reflux of well- 
dressed men, who passed through a door 
at the lower end of the room, and as 
frequently returned. Their continual 
visits and their speedy exits naturally 
excited the curiosity of Leslie, who asked 
his cicerone who they were. 

" Oh, they are billiard-players." 
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" And why do they go in and out ?" 

" The door that you see thrown open 
leads to a well-conducted billiard-room. 
Those who quickly return are probably 
those who, finding their friends not 
arrived, leave the establishment to return 
at a later hour." 

"I have not been within a billiard- 
room since I returned home." 

" Indeed ! Suppose we go in now ?" 

"Not so; I have a great dislike to 
playing with strangers." 

« So has everyone, my dear sir." re- 
plied Johnston. " I am but a tyro at 
the game, but if you'll come in " — ^and 
here he rose from his seat — "I'll play 
two or three games with you, only, how- 
ever, for half-a-crown each, in order to 
pay for the tables — ^I hate gambling." 

" So do I," replied our hero, as he rose 
to foUow the lieutenant, who now passed 
through the door. 
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There were only two or three gentle- 
men lolling about the room. The 
marker was playing with a youth of 
apparently some sixteen years of age. 
He was only a beginner, and Leslie 
wondered that anyone should take the 
trouble to look on. The match over, 
Johnston proposed to play Leslie a 
game at pyramid; as he was, however, 
a most indifferent player, he bargained 
that they should only stake a shilling a 
ball. Leslie mentally calculated that 
this was quite high enough, but he at 
once assented, and set to. 

By the result of the first game, our 
hero foimd himself the gainer of six or 
seven shillings; and, in order to render 
the match more equal, offered to give 
some balls. To this, however, his new 
acquaintance strenuously objected, and 
laughingly assured Leslie he would yet 
prove himself the better player of the two. 
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The new pyramid had scarcely com- 
menced when Lieutenant Johnston, having 
whispered something to a bystander, sud- 
denly turned round and apologized toLeslie 
for abruptly leaving him, but urged as an 
excuse that a matter which brooked no 
delay required his instant presence, and 
at the same time appealed to any one of 
the bystanders to come forward and finish 
the game for him. 

To Leslie's undisguised astonishment, 
the youngster oflfered himself — a proflfer 
which our friend could scarcely help 
laughing at. 

"Ah, you may despise my play," 
squeaked the boy; "you may laugh at 
me ; but I can tell you I don't fear any 
of you, although you are old players, and 
I'm only a beginner." 

" Don't be a fool, Jack," said a grave- 
looking old man, smoking a clay pipe. 

" Well, I don't care. I'll play you any 
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day> old chap. It's all very well to laugh 
at me, hut I suspect it only springs from 
fear of me. Will you dare try me ?" added 
he, in a somewhat saucy maimer, to 
Leslie ; " or perhaps you d like to keep 
the twelve hoh youVe won ?" 

Angry, and at the same time determined 
to give the forward lad a good lesson, the 
captain at once assented. The balls were 
given out and the game began. 

" A shilling a ball, and half-a-crown on 
the result ?" 

" Done ! I do not wish to play high." 

" Oh, I don't care," cried young Impu- 
dence. "There's a stroke for you," 
exultingly added he, as he managed to 
execute a peculiarly difficult hazard. 

"It's only luck, you bragging brat," 
growled the man with a pipe. 

Nettled at the triumphant tone of the 
youngster, Leslie played his best, but he 
vainly endeavoured to win the odd ball. 
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The result of the contest was what racing 
men call a dead heat. 

" 1*11 bet two to one you don't do that 
again," muttered the growler. 

" And so will I," added Leslie. 

** Done in crowns !'* roared the young- 
ster, laughing. 

Each party now played apparently their 
very best, but the result was again th6 
same, and the innocent beginner claimed 
his two crowns. This nettled the captain, 
who threw him the silver, and said, in a 
voice as calm as he could command, " Let 
this be our last pjrramid." 

" With all my heaxt.^ 

Poor Leslie now really opened his 
eyes with astonishment. Whether it was 
ill-luck or want of skill, he could not say, 
but one fact was certain, he could scarcely 
take a single ball ; and at the end of the 
game the lad was declared to be the win- 
ner by twelve balls clear. 
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" There seems to me something unfair 
in this." 

" You were only misled by your conceit 
in supposing you could play better than 
me. 

Amazed by this remark, Leslie threw 
down twelve shillings and half-a-crown. 
" There, young gentleman, there is the 
amount of your winnings. This will 
indeed give me a lesson not to play with 
strangers again, however young." 

" Pardon me," replied the boy, in 
the coolest manner; "your vanity as 
regards your bilUard-playing, will alway3 
mislead you. I can easily beat you. As 
to the cash, you are wrong." 

*'Did we not play for shilling balls, 
and half-a-crown on the game ?" 

"True, most true; but, according to 
the rules of this game — and I appeal to 
the marker — whenever there is a tie — an 
equality of numbers — the stakes become 
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double. The first pyramid was a shiUing 
a ball ; a tie took place, so the stakes were 
doubled. The same result with the se- 
cond ; they consequently again increased. 
So, you see, the last game each ball 
counted four shillings, and the winning 
stake became ten shillings. So fork out 
two quid eighteen bob, and look pleasant." 

" What ?" 

" Oh, I appeal to the marker — ^I appeal 
to the room." 

Everyone assented to the lad's state- 
ments. 

" I'U teU you what, however, Til do, if 
you like: I'll give you ten points at 
English billiards, and beat you, too, if you 
are not afiraid to try." 

Leslie had now completely lost his 
temper, and, in a fit of passion, accepted 
the boy's challenge. 

Game after game he lost. He bet wild 
odds, and refused to renew his contest 
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with Johnston, determined to win back 
some thirty pounds he had now lost to 
his yonthfdl opponent. 

The door opened, but so intent was 
Leslie on his game, that he scarcely looked 
Hp. Presently his name was pronounced, 
and in the following moment he found 
his hand grasped with all the warmth of 
true friendship by his brother officer — 
his companion through every danger — 
Major Wright. 

**What are you doing here?" asked 
the new comer ; *' what brings you to 
such haunts as these ?" 

" I am playing with a provoking young- 
ster, who beats me every game/' 

" Do you know your antagonist ?" 

" No ; I only arrived in London a few 
hours ago. I never saw him before." 

" So I thought," dryly replied Wright. 
" Leave off, and come with me." 

" Had I not better finish the game ?" 
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" Pshaw ! throw down your cue, and 
come out of this sink of iniquity." 

" Well, as you like. But really, Tm 
ashamed to confess it, I've lost thirty 
pounds to this youth, and I have not 
more than ten in my pocket. Can you 
save me the annoyance of giving him 
a cheque? Lend me twenty till the 
morning." 

" Grive him the ten — ^it's quite enough." 

The major said this loudly, and, as 
Leslie thought, rudely, but no one took 
any notice of his words. Advancing to 
the table, he now raised his voice, and 
addressed, as it were, all present — 

" This gentleman is a friend of mine. 
You have evidently been amusing your- 
selves at his expense, and he is willing to 
pay for it. Ten pounds is a large sum 
for the short lesson he has received. Take 
my advice, gentlemen : accept it with 
thanks, or you will have to deal with 

3—2 
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me — ^with one who knows you all. Give 
them your ten pounds, and let us be off." 

Not a soul said a word — not an ob- 
servation was hazarded. Leslie's travel- 
ling companion had left the room imme- 
diately on the entrance of Wright. They 
all now slowly retired, but not until the 
youthfol sharper had picked up his ill- 
gotten gains. 

The major now turned to the marker. 
" Again let me catch you at these tricks, 
and the laws of Englajid shall be vindi- 
cated in your person, you worst of robbers ! 
But enough of this. Come down with 
me, my dear fiiend, to a social club I am 
about to visit, and try and forget this dis- 
gusting scene." 

" But teU me the meaning of all this," 
demanded Leslie, as his friend linked his 
arm under that of the major; "what 
does it all mean ?" 

" Simply this : — That apparent boy is 
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a well made-Tip dwarf; he was nine years 
a marker in the North of England. The 
other respectable gentlemen were all well- 
known billiard-sharpers, who, becoming 
too notorious themselves, have hired 
Yorkshire Bobby, at a thumping salary, to 
visit London, where they have dressed 
him up as a boy, and, I hear, made a good 
speculation of him. Being informed that 
a victim was being plucked to-night, I 
entered the den to warn him. Imagine, 
then, my horror and surprise, when I re- 
cognised my old friend in the bird they 
were plucking. They know me well. 
This is not the first time I have frustrated 
their vile schemes. The marker is in 
league with them — of this, till to-night, 
I was not aware. I shall for the future 
have my eye on him. His master is a 
respectable man, and little knows who he 
has in his employ. Come along, Marks, 
for so I love to call you. Brighten up, 
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my boy, for we are about to join a party 
of the choicest spirits in London — ^spirits 
who still keep up the convivial meetings 
once so warmly supported by Dr. Johnson 
and the wits of his day." 
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CHAPTEE III. 



A SOCIAL CLUB. 



After many twistings and turnings— up 
crooked passages and down devious lanes 
— ^they at length turned into Covent 
Garden. This well-known spot was 
passed without observation, and in a few 
moments more Wright suddenly stopped 
at the door of a public-house, or rather a 
respectable t^avem — a class of establish- 
ment which has nearly been done away 
with by the gin-palaces and the small 
hotels and eating-houses that now invite 
the traveller or other visitor to partake of 
their various luxuries. 

"This is the celebrated tavern yclept 
the Bussell Arms, " cried Major Wright, 
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as he made a full stop, and throwing open 
the door, invited our hero to enter. 
" Follow me, my dear boy, and 1*11 intro- 
duce you to the pleasantest circle in 
London. They are styled the 'United 
Club.' As a member, I can introduce 
you. They hold their meetings on the 
first floor, where they still give warmth 
to the very chairs on which many of our 
wits of the past century sat, under the 
presidence of a Johnson, a Steele, or a 
Tickell. Come along — don't be shy." 

" But I almost fear to encounter such a 
phalanx of talent." 

" That is a gross mistake. The witling 
may sneer at you and try to put you 
down ; the ignoramus may endeavour to 
make you look foolish ; but the real man 
of education and genius will never en- 
deavour to triumph at your expense. He 
is kind and indulgent to his less gifted 
brethren. He feels he can afford to be so.*^ 
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The drawing-room door opened, and 
they were at once introduced. It was truly 
a strange picture — one that no other coun- 
try in the world could present. Around 
a rather long table sat some twenty indi- 
viduals, smoking tobacco through long 
clay pipes, indulging at the same time in 
libations of ale and gin-and-water. Care- 
lessly dressed, lounging about in the 
most negligent and often ungraceful atti- 
tudes, sat the sons of genius whom Wright 
had described. For an instant or two 
Leslie was taken by surprise, and almost 
felt disappointed ; but when he had taken 
a longer glance, he read in the" confident 
air, the intelligent eye, the peculiar mouth 
— which is far more worthy of remark 
than other features more usually spoken 
of — ^the talent imprinted in each face, en- 
graved and stamped by the hand of 
Nature, bespeaking his high calling. All 
were not orators or writers, it is true, but 
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amidst this social give-and-take society he 
soon discovered some of the first actors who 
graced the British stage — some of the 
first artists, who 

*^ Thro' the eyes are wont to wia the heart*' 

Yes; a more unpretending knot of real 
talent had never before blessed the vision 
of the young soldier. 

" And who is he ?" asked the latter of 
his friend; "who is he who sits on the 
high chair, apparently presiding over the 
meeting ?" 

"Which?" 

" The small man with grey hair — he 
whose dancing eyes seem brimful of talent, 
whose wit is evidently relished by all 
present, and whose hilarious laugh re- 
minds me of that fascinating creature 
Lady Boothby, of whom I have heard it 
said that she cotdd by a single laugh at- 
tract every member from a neighbouring 
dub-house.** 
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"That gentleman, my dear Leslie, is 
Mr. Tomkins, one of the best-read men 
in England — one who has done much for 
this country, particularly in the educa- 
tional department. As a member of the 
press, he is alike a biting critic, an elegant 
essayist ; yet, with all these powers, he is 
still unspoiled. Though he has a crowd 
of admirers, he never suflfers himself to 
become inflated. He is modest when 
speaking of himself; he is all heart when 
speaking to a friend; he is the most 
amusing fellow in Great Britain when 
joining in general conversation; a fine 
writer, a first-rate colloquist, and a refined 
scholar, Tomkins is beloved by all who 
know him." 

" And those two, now warmly carrying 
on an argument on some abstruse sub- 
ject ?" 

" The elder is one of our most distin- 
guished analytical chemists. He has in 
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his time (and he is still in the very prime 
of life) made some most valuable dis- 
coveries. He is now, however, discussing 
some historical difficulty, and I strongly 
suspect his young opponent will find him 
almost as well versed in ancient lore as he 
is in chemistry. There are few old papers 
in the British Museum which he has not 
looked into and studied. He is really 
and truly a learned man. The stout 
young man opposed to him in opinion is 
extremely talented and very deeply read. 
He is a first-rate linguist, and is as well 
acquainted with foreign literature as with 
his own. His deep reading has won for 
him a high literary appointment, and 
though the force of habit and an accus- 
tomed superiority in general society may 
have rendered him somewhat dogmatic, 
he is a good, honourable, and a clever 
fellow." 

*' And he at the end of the table ?" 
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" Oh, that is our secretary. His talents 
do not stand out in bold relief as in some 
of our members, but his excellent and 
unobtrusive qualities have somehow or 
other managed to endear him to every 
member of this Club, of which truly he 
may be said to be the Alpha and the 
Omega. On his right sits one whose face, 
beaming with good feeling, tells even to 
the passing stranger that Batts is what 
may really be styled a jolly good fellow — 
kind, generous, and hospitable — ^not only 
a lover, but a patron of the arts." 

" And yonder, do I not see the talented 
Maria?" 

" Most true ; and, if you could only in- 
duce him to speak, you would soon admit 
that his oratorical powers are almost equal 
to those of his pen. Perhaps at this 
moment the most nervous and pure writer 
in England, he is no less a capital 
speaker — a double gift afforded to few of 
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our literati. But really, my dear boy, you 
must finish your kidney and join the long 
table, where I will introduce you to many 
others who do honour to their country. 
Pear not the brilliancy of their talents or 
the sharpness of their wit ; they far prefer 
entering into the stirring and everyday 
jovialities and incidents of life to learned 
arguments or metaphysical discussions." 

Leslie followed his friend, and was soon 
at home in happy conversation with Lenton 
Blandard, the best and most excellent 
companion he could have chosen, and 
John Todd, the low comedian, whose racy 
anecdotes and engaging manner at once 
placed our hero at his ease. 

It was 2 A.M. by Covent Garden church 
clock as Leslie returned to his hotel. 
The major promised to call on him in the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DETECTIVES. 



Leslie, worn out with the fatigues of the 
day, threw himself on his bed and was 
soon buried in deep slumber. Soon after 
daybreak, however, he was disturbed by 
the noise of footsteps in his room. 

" Who is there ?" shouted he. 

"It's me r 

" And pray who is me ?** 

" Boots, sir r' repKed the other, in a 
gruff voice ; " I came to call you; it be 
past six, and first train to Manchester goes 
at seven sharp." 

" Hang you and the train too !" roared 
the young soldier ; " why do you disturb 
me? Tm not going by train." 
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" Beg pardon, sir. It be the wrong 
gen'leman, then?" 

" Of course it is ! Be off, and shut the 
door after you !" 

" Shall I call you again ?" 

" Don't bother me — ^be off; and let me 
sleep all day if I choose !" 

The man muttered something, left the 
room, and closed the door ; our hero again 
fell asleep. 

The clock had struck ten when Leslie 
descended to breakfast. On this occasion 
he ordered broiled bones and other good 
things which at once announced to the 
experienced waiter that the gentleman be- 
fore him had gone to bed late, and required 
stimulants to revive his worn-out spirits. 
Leslie, accustomed to regular habits, felt 
completely upset by the fatigue he had 
undergone on his journey, 'the excite- 
ment he had felt in the billiard-room, and 
the very late hour at which he had retired 
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to his couch. The review of such a day 
was by no means cheering. So, to break 
the thread of his thoughts, he asked after 
his fellow-traveller. 

" He left early this morning, sir. He 
has gone down to Liverpool. By-the-by, 
sir, I forgot to deliver you a note he desired 
me to give you." 

Puzzled by the strange statement that 
his new friend, who had only yesterday 
come up from that district, should now, 
and without notice, return there, and, 
above all, wondering what he could have 
written about, Leslie took the epistle 
and opened it. It contained only two 
lines — 

" My dear Sir, 

" Be good enough to pay the en- 
closed, and I will repay you on my 

return. 

" Yours truly, 

'^ Charles Johnston, E.N." 

VOL. II. 4 
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Enclosed was a bill for the dinner for 
the evening before. 

"Do you know the contents of this 
note ?" asked Leslie. 

" Yes, sir," replied the waiter, with 
a smile ; " the captain said you was to 
pay the bill, so master has agreed to look 
to'you." 

"This captain appears a strange person." 

"Yes, sir. We don't know much 
about him ; missus says he's a rum 'un/' 

At this instant two shabby-genteel 
persons entered the coffee-room, and 
beckoned the waiter, who immediately 
went to them. In a few moments the 
trio were in earnest conversation. The 
strangers appeared to use menaxjing Ian- 
guage ; the waiter seemed as if he was 
endeavouring to excuse himself. More 
than once they looked direct at our hero, 
who, had he not been an utter stranger 
in London, would have thought that they 
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were speaking of him. But this was im* 
possible, and, as he did not desire to over- 
hear them, he took up a newspaper and 
began to read one of the leading articles. 

Presently the two new-comers ap- 
proached Leslie ; they entered the box in 
which he was breakfasting, and sitting 
down opposite to him, without removing 
iheir hats, eyed him for several seconds. 
The senior of the two then abruptly 
addressed him— 

« What is your name, sir ?" 

Astounded by the cool impudence of 
his interrogator, and indignant at the 
manner in which he addressed him, the 
captain laid down his newspaper, and 
replied — 

*' Pray, sir, by what authority do you 
presume to ask ?" 

" Well, I suspects you knows very well ; 
but, as every chap has a right to a plain 
answer, 1*11 give you one — we are detec- 
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tives. I'm Sergeant Sankey. and this is 
my comrade, John Brown." 

Our hero sat petrified. For a moment, 
he really lost not only his presence of 
mind but also his power of speech. He 
sat in silent astonishment. 

" Well, you says nothing/' chimed in 
Brown. " You don't appear to like our 



names." 



" Again I ask you," demanded Detec- 
tive No. 1, " what's your name?" 

" LesKe." 

" And what are you ?" 

" A captain." 

"Oh yes. All the swell snobs are 
captains. But haven't you got no other 
name r 

" Yes, Marks." 

" Note that down. Jack. He says he 
is called Leslie, alias Marks. I wonder 
whether he be a son of our friend in the 
Jug ? But that ain't our business. Now, 
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my brave captain, I am going to ask you 
a question or two." 

" And suppose I refiise to answer ?" 
"Well, it's not far from Vine-street, 
nor yet Bow-street, and, if you wont deal 
with us, we must take you before the 
beak, as you calls him, that's all/' 

Leslie saw that the best course was to 
submit ; the alternative would be attended 
with publicity and disgra.^. So, in- 
wardly vowing a future vengeance, he 
stiffly bowed, and said — " I am ready to 
reply to you." 

"Of course you be. When did you 
arrive in London ?" 
"Only last night." 
" Where did you come from?" 
- " From Lreland." 

" What were you doing there ?" 
" I was on a visit to Lord Urmstone." 
"Whew!"whistled John Brown; "that's 
a likely story.' 
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" Be quiet/* said the other, and again 
turned to Leslie. 

" Did you come here alone ?" 

"I left Ireland by myself, but waa 
joined on my road by a fellow-traveller,, 
who came to this hotel with me." 

** What was his name ?" 

" Charles Johnston, a lieutenant in the 
Navy." 

" Charles Johnston — ^that's rare — ^then 
we kills two birds with one stone ; and 
where is he now ?" 

" The waiter tells me he has left." 

"Come, come, don't gammon, you'd 
better tell the truth ; you know all about 
him. If you tells us, it may be better 
for you." 

" All I know is that I have just re- 
ceived a letter from the gentleman. 

" Gentleman ! Come, that's good," 
roared John, and they both set up a 
hoarse laugh. 
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" Can you produce the letter ?'* asked 
the sergeant. 

" Here it is/* repKed the other, handing 
it to them. 

The police officers read and re-read the 
letter and its enclosure several times, and 
then joined the waiter ; vainly endeavour- 
ing, it would seem, to learn somethiog 
about Johnston. But all in vain. Their 
manner, however, seemed somewhat soft- 
ened ere they resumed their seats. They 
evidently began to doubt the information 
they had received* 

"Well, sir, what youVe said maybe 
true. But we want to know how long 
you have known this Lieutenant John- 
ston?" 

" I never saw him till yesterday." 

" Humph ! that's odd. If you are, as 
ybu say, a gentleman, may I ask, do you 
usually dine with a perfect stranger and 
go out with hun afterwards ?" 
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" I own it was imprudent." 

" And where did you go to ?" 

"To some billiard-rooms in or near 
Leicester-square." 

" That will do ; you are one of them^ 
then, as we thought you was ; our infor- 
mation is all right. Come, young chap^ 
put on your tile and accompany us to the 
office ; you must be examined before the 
magistrate. At what hour did the major 
say he'd be at Bow-street ?" 

"At eleven," repUed John. "I few 
he'll be tired of waiting." 

" Grentlemen," cried the now annoyed 
Leslie, " of course you will allow me to 
call a carriage." 

" Oh, we wont trouble you. Captains 
is in the habit of walking. Besides, your 
friends might like to see you." 

They rose ; and our hero was about to 
do the same, when Major Wright entered. 
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He went up to Leslie without perceiving 
the others. 

*'Marksy, my boy, I come to you 
to ask you to come with me as far as 
Bow-street, in order to give evidence 
against the rascally sharpers who fleeced 
you last night." 

" I was just going there, sorely against 
my wiU— dragged there by these exceUent 
gentlemen." 

" What !" screamed the Major ; ** what 
does this mean?" 

"I fear there is some mistake, sir,' 
replied the sergeant, in a subdued voice. 

" Please, sir, we come to take up this 
man, who we strongly suspects to belong 
to the gang.** 

" Silence, fellows ! How dare you thus 
speak of a gentleman ? One word from 
me would dismiss you both ! You well 
know my influence in Scotland Yard." 
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" It's rather hard, major, to blame us. 
We did our best ; and appearances were 
very suspicious." 

"Were you not sent here to arrest 
Johnston, the swindler, and not my 
friend-my dear friend. Captain Marks 
Leslie ?" 

" Well, sir, we were told as they come 
up to London together, and the gentle- 
man hisself said as he had dined with 
him yesterday, and gone with him to play 
billiards/' 

" Well," chimed in Leslie, " I must con- 
fess appearances were strongly against me ; 
and, after all, you did your duiy, though 
perhaps in a somewhat rough manner." 

"Well, and where is this scoundrel, 
Johnston? Have you seized him?" 
asked the major. 

" No, sir ; that's the worst on it. He 
doubtlessly foresaw our visit, and bolted 
early this morning." 
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"He has gone to Liverpool," said 
Leslie. 

" Not he. He is probably across the 
water before this. We have a warrant 
for his apprehension for a burglary, and 
another for inciting a poor lad to forge. 
Oh, he is a bad 'un ! Besides these, in- 
formation has been received from the rail- 
way authorities that he prigged a lady's 
watch in a first-class carriage, while travel- 
ling between Holyhead and Chester." 

Leslie groaned, but said nothing. 

■I 

^ We must find out what train he went 
by," observed the major. 

A sudden thought struck Leslie. 
" A man came into my bed-room this 
morning, and called me to go by the seven 
o'clock train to Manchester." 

Do you know who that man was ?'* 
Oh yes. He said he was the boots." 
Call the boots," said the sergeant. 
That functionary soon appeared. 
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" Who did you call this morning at six 
o'clock ?" asked the detective. 

" No one," replied the other. 

"Did you not enter this gentleman's 
room by mistake ?' 

" Certainly not J 

The policemen exchanged looks. 

" Have you any objection to our visit- 
ing your chamber ?" 

" You are welcome to do so/' And up 
went the whole party. 

The room had not been arranged; 
everything stood as it had done when 
LesUe came down. 

"Is this your portmanteau, sir?" asked 
the police officer, as he lifted the lid. 

" It is. But really I am at a loss to 
understand its being open. I have not 
unlocked it since I arrived. I have only 
opened my carpet-bag." 

" Well, but ain't them your keys ?" 
pointing to a bunch lying on the table. 
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Leslie nodded. "Well now, it's very- 
clear as Master Johnston took 'em up and 
opened your portmanteau when he came 
into your room this morning, and opened 
it with them." 

"I don't understand you," cried the 
puzzled captain ; " I am not aware that 
he came here. I never saw him." 

" Of course you didn't ; but you are 
not so simple, sir, as not to see as that's 
the fellow who came into your room this 
morning to rob you, and being discovered 
by your awakening, he shammed to be 
the boots, and so got away." 

" La, major ! it's quite clear, ain't it ?" 

" To you, it may be," replied Wright ; 
" but I cannot see his object." 

" No ; 'cause we haven't looked into the 
portmanteau yet. May we do so, sir ?" 

" By all means," repKed Leslie, again 
lifting the lid himself. 

His writing-desk, containing bank-notes 
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and letters of credit to a lai^e amount, 
had been abstracted; his wateh, which 
he had hung on the looking-glass, was also 
gone, with some emerald shirt-studs and 
other trifles he had left on the table. 

" Well, I hope you are convinced now," 
demanded Sergeant Sankey. 

" Indeed I am," sighed Leslie ; for he 
was sorely annoyed at being thus fool- 
ishly made the dupe — the companion of a 
notorious thief. 

" Well, major, if you don't want us 
no more, we'll be off. We'll follow the 
dodger yet," said the sergeant. 

"Probably I shall hear, from you, 
then ?" said Leslie. 

" I may perhaps ask you to give evi- 
dence ; but as to recovering your property, 
there ain't no chance of it; it's pro- 
bably all off to Holland before this, so 
you had better make up your mind to the 
loss." 
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" Can I not do something ?'* 

"Yes, sir, if you'll pardon me for 
saying so. Take care how you 'sociates 
with flashy strangers. Excuse my blunt- 
ness, sir/' And the detectives left the 
room. 

" This is a bad afiair," said Wright. 

" I fear Lord Urmstone will blame me 
for my silly confidence in this fellow." 

" I would not tell him, were I in your 
place." 

"Thank God, he knows my every 
thought." 

The pair descended to the coffee-room, 
where Leslie, having resumed his break- 
fast-eating, and the major having called 
for a glass of sherry-and-water, they had 
a long and animated conversation. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

A MYSTERIOUS FEMALE. 

Lord Urmstone was seated in his study 
— ^for he had taken a house at Blackrock 
since the departure of Leslie. He was 
in the act of reading a letter from his 
cherished prot^g^, transmitting to him a 
faithful account of the adventures which 
we have just recorded, and smiled at the 
guileless manner in which the self-accusing 
narrative was detailed. The pecuniary loss 
was of no consequence. The circumstance 
of his falling into the hands of a sharper 
was a fact to be deplored, but scarcely 
to be blamed. Not so, however, the readi- 
ness he had exhibited to play. Many and 
many an excellent and honourable friend 
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of Lord Urmstone's had thus been ruined. 
On the one hand, he felt proudly certain 
that the boy he had reared was no gambler 
at heart ; on the other, he almost regretted 
that he had not earlier warned Leslie 
against the seductive charms of the metro- 
polis. 

At this instant the servant opened the 
door and announced Mr. Martin, the 
police-magistrate. 

The gentleman who now entered was 
considerably above six feet in height. 
His shoulders and his whole frame were 
in fiill proportion to his height ; his coun- 
tenance was open, and his laughing eye 
announced him as a jovial companion at the 
festive board. That he was an excellent and 
fair dispenser of justice, his lordship already 
knew ; but he was not prepared to hear 
an Lish magistrate — an Irishman bom 
and bred — speak broad Scotch. The fact, 
however, was so, and in the course of time 
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the peer learnt the reason of this seemingly 
strange anomaly. The fact was, Mr. 
Martin was a Belfast man — a, regular 
Korthem — and consequently, both in 
tongue and religion, far more closely re- 
sembled a Scot than an Hibernian. Lord 
TJrmstone had only visited Connaught, 
Leinster, and Munster; of the manufac- 
turing division he had no idea. He was 
wholly unaware of the manner and strange 
language of an Ulsterman tiU the worthy 
justice stood before him, and having 
saluted him, sat down on the chair to 
which he was invited by his lordship. 

" I have sent for you, Mr. Martin, to 
ask your advice and assistance. The fact 
is, my daughter has lately been much 
annoyed by the constant presence of a 
female, who follows her every movement ; 
wherever she goes, she is sure to meet with 
her.'' 

" It's trewly strange, my lord ; but, ye 
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ken, we'll endeavour to discover who the 
person is, and, if possible, put an end to 
her impairtinent intrusions." This was 
spoken in broad Scotch. 

" I am much obliged to you." 

** But perhaps yere lordship would jist 
give me a fuller detail, that I may be able 
to discover the person who thus fashes 
yere daughter ?" 

" It might be better to hear the account 
from my daughter's Kps." 

" Vera true," replied the Northern. 

The peer rang ; a servant entered. 

" Desire Lady Emily to come here." 

The servant bowed and retired. 

" I was in hopes we should have seen 
your worship yesterday," remarked the 
peer, with that tact which told well. By 
the mere fact of a man of his rank thus 
acknowledging that of the magistrate, he 
at once won his warmest friendship. 

" Weel, my lord, ye mun ken I was 

5—2 
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beesy trpng several car cases. My pre- 
decessors in office have so increased the 
number of pubUc carriages, that they have 
from a convenience grown into a pairfect 
nuisance. My great object is to guard the 
public against the extortion and the inso- 
lence of these fellows ; and I think, to a cer- 
tain extent, I have succeeded. I am called 
the Terror of the Carmen — a title I en- 
deevour to desairve." 

As the J.P. concluded. Lady Emily 
entered. 

Since we last mentioned her, she was 
somewhat changed. Her rosy cheeks now 
bloomed less brilliantly ; her jocund smile 
had vanished. She was, however, still so 
lovely, so fascinating, that Mr. Martin 
was struck with deep admiration, and he 
muttered a well-meant compliment as he 
bowed to the introduction now vouchsafed 
him. 

" This, my dear Emily, is Mr. Martin, 
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the magistrate for this district. He 
kindly came here at my invitation to 
assist us relative to the person who so 
continually persecutes you by following 
your footsteps. I have sent for you, to 
give all the ioformation in your power." 

"I presumed to suggest that your leddy- 
ship could give more ample details than 
your noble faither ?" 

" I am truly sorry, sir, that my father's 
anxiety for my safety and comfort has 
induced him to give you the trouble of 
coming out to Blackrock; bu,t, as you 
have done so, I shall be most happy to 
give you every information in my 
power/' 

" May I speer a few questions ?" 

« Certainly." 

The magistrate drew his chair to the 
table, and, producing a memorandum-book 
and a pencil, at once proceeded to inter- 
rogate the fair complainant. 
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"How long is it sin ye saw tliis 
person, who, as his lordship states, con- 
tinually dogs your movements ?" 

" Only a few days." 

" A female ? What may be her age ?'* 

"I cannot really say; she studiously 
avoids displaying her features ; but, from 
her general appearance, I should say she 
is between forty and fifty years old." 

" You have not caught a wee gUmpse 
of her face ?" 

" Yes, I have. Walking along the pier 
at Kingstown, the wind blew her veil 
aside, and I then beheld the wreck of one 
of the very handsomest faces I ever 



saw." 



" Can you describe it?" 

" Not in detail. Her hair was gray, 
but seemingly changed rather by grief 
than age ; her eyes were brilliant, as were 
her teeth; but her complexion did not 
display a streak of colour ; and her coun- 
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tenance bespoke deep grief, I may err, 
but I think I have seen a picture of 
Marie Antoinette being led to execution, 
which displays a physiognomy more closely 
resembling that of my pursuer than any- 
thing I can describe." 

" She is, then, above the lower class ?" 
" From every circumstance except her 
dress, which is very poor, though beauti- 
fully clean and neatly arranged, I should 
say she was bom and bred a lady. One 
day she by accident intercepted ray pro- 
gress; perceiving this, she apologized in 
the most graceful manner, and hurried 
away, apparently afflicted at having in- 
truded on me." 

" Does she ever speak to ye ?'* 
" She has never done so except on this 
occasion. As far as I can judge, she fixes 
her eyes constantly on me; indeed, in 
her intensity of gaze, there is not only 
something mysterious, but strangely dis- 
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tressing to me. So lost does she seem to 
every other object, that on the last oc- 
casion, poor creature (I call her so, for 
she is evidently a limatic), she stumbled 
over one of the rocks near the bathing- 
place at Monkstown, and was evidently 
much hurt. I was greatly alarmed at the 
accident, but the friend with whom I was 
walking, begged of me not to go near the 
wretched creature ; so I returned home, 
and sent a servant to inquire after her, but 
he could get no tidings. Since that time, 
now two days ago, I have not seen her, 
and fear she is seriously hurt." 

" You seem disposed, my leddy, to like 
this person ?" 

" Well, to confess the truth, I do. She 
seems kind-hearted and lady-like, and I 
would fain oflTer her assistance if she re- 
quires it; but my father is so alarmed 
for my safety, that he has strictly for- 
bidden me to address her." 



• » 
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" I wull jist put a stop to this ; I will 
give directions to the police at once to tak 
her up, if she annoys yere leddyship 
again 

"Oh no, sir, pray, pray do not harm 
her. I know not why, but I should not 
like to see her injured. If you could find 
out her friends or relatives, and make 
them take care of her, I am sure papa 
would gladly pay any expense incurred.'* 

" WiUingly, my dear child," said Lord 

Urmstone ; " but this does not appear to 

be a case such as that which you have 

pictured. She is either a person pursuing 

you in ihe hope of extorting money from 

you, as, I fear, is not unfrequently the 

t 

case here '* 

"Oh, papa, do not say so; you libel 
this warm-hearted people. Besides, I am 
sure the person we seek to discover is an 
Englishwoman," cried Emily, interrupt- 
ing her father. 
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"Then probably she is an escaped 
lunatic," went on the peer. "It is our 
duty to restore her, through the proper 
authorities, to her friends — ^this is not 
our task : it is that of the police." 

"Papa, papa, you now speak like a 
minister of state, and not like my adored 
father, who would himself sacrifice readily 
his own personal comfort to relieve the 
distress of the most humble individual 
alive, if they happened to be unfortunate/* 

" Emily, dearest, leave this affair with 
me, and be quit^ sure I wiU do no wrong. 
It is sufl&cient that you plead for her to 
make me already like her ; but really we 
must put an end to this strange fancy she 
has taken of following you about. Mr. 
Martin, will you do us the honour 
of sharing our family dinner? My 
daughter and myself have only a few 
letters to write, and then we shall prepare 
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for that meal. It is now four. At six, 
sans ceremonieJ* 

"With pleasure," replied the magis- 
trate. " But, in the meantime, I will 
give directions to the poKce to ^" 

" Oh, not so !" cried Lady Emily. 

"Perhaps, Mr. Martin, you will post- 
pone any further proceeding in this 
matter till we have more fully discussed 
it after dinner ?" 

" Thank you, dear papa." 

"It shall be sae," replied the func- 
tionary, who, with a low bow, left the 
room. 



CHAPTEB YI. 



MASTER AKD MAX. 



Wk will not attempt to describe one of 
the most admirable meetings which ever 
graced or did honour to Exeter Hall. 
The subject which had elicited a continual 
flow of eloquence was one of deep theolo- 
gical importance. The soul-stirring appeals 
of our best divines had not been thrown 
away, the address of the noble chairman 
liad told with considerable effect, but no 
speaker during the whole evening had 
touched more effectively the best feel- 
ings of his hearers — so thoroughly, so 
profitably, by his warm and heaven.given 
eloquence, won the admiration of all, 
than George Sydney, who on this occa- 
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sion might well challenge the proud title 
conferred on the Eighth Harry, for Sydney, 
far from shrinking from the task, had 
loudly and proudly claimed for himself 
this high honour ; feeling that he was, in 
the eyes of all, the true " Defender of the 
Faith." 

A crowd had assembled, desirous of 
catching a glimpse of. their favourite 
orator, and, as George Sydney stepped 
forth, a loud cheer welcomed his appear- 
ance. Nor were his triumphs to end 
here. A fire was raging in the Adelphi ; 
a house known to contain several living 
inmates was in flames. For want of a 
supply of water or some other cause, the 
conflagration raged, only partially checked 
by the few firemen who had as yet arrived. 
A stranger had already saved two persons 
at the imminent risk of his own life, and 
was in the act of bearing a senseless 
female in his arms down the escape-ladder 
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as Sydney approached the crowd. Within 
ten feet of the ground the unfortunate 
woman recovered, and seeing herself still 
close to the flames, she sprang from the 
arms of her protector'; she, however, fell 
unhurt into those of a fireman. Her 
courageous rescuer was less fortunate. 
He was thrown by her sudden movement 
from the ladder, and fell just within the 
verge of the flames. George Sydney, who 
was standing close by, sprang forward, and 
seizing him, dragged him forth, and 
delivered him over (he being almost sense- 
less) to the care of one of the Brigade. 
Many of his partisans, who had followed 
him from Exeter Hall, saw this and in- 
stantly raised a deafening cheer. They 
would fain have addressed him, but, 
jumping into a Hansom cab, the Honour- 
able Greorge drove off at full speed to his 
lodgings. 

In making use of the term lodgings, 
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we do SO advisedly, for the great and 
good man we have just pictured had 
only recently exchanged his aristo- 
cratic chambers in the Albany for apart- 
ments situated in the more retired and 
somewhat less fashionable neighbourhood 
of Dean-street, Soho. 

George entered his drawing-room, and 
having thrown off his coat, took do^vn a 
dressing-gown suspended from a peg, and 
put it on. 

This, we are aware, was the duty of 
Coleman, who kept busily stirring up 
the fire instead of waiting on his master. 
But none can be surprised at the fact. 
Altered circumstances in the master in- 
variably bring an equal alteration in the 
manner of the servant. Coleman was still 
attached to the staff and service of George 
Sydney; but he held his post on far 
different terms than those which once 
commanded respect and obedience. A 
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spy on his every action, his confidant in 
most of his fearful projects, the possessor 
of his secrets, the ready sharer in his 
hypocritical delusions — Coleman, though 
outwardly respectful, despised and disliked 
the man who now sought, by familiarity 
with his menial, to secure his confederacy 
and his silence. 

" Bless me !" cried Coleman, in surprise, 
as he took up George's coat, " where have 
you been? what have you been about? 
I declare you have spoilt your very best 
coat ; the only Poole you have to your 
name. Why, it seems burnt," continued 
the man, as he more minutely examined 
it ; " it is wet right through in the back, 
and the sleeves are regularly singed ; what 
have you been about ?" 

" I have just come from a fire, where I 
was fortunate enough to save a stranger's 
life." 

" Who was he ?" 
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" I don't know." 

" Did he not teU you ?" 

"Not he; he was insensible when I 
drew him out of the flames ; but, on my 
making some inquiry, a policeman or fire- 
man, I don't know which, took this card 
from his pocket, and, having directed the 
cabman where to drive, handed it to me. 
Here it is," added he, throwing it down ; 
" I have not looked at it." 

Coleman took it to the lamp, and read 
it aloud — "Captain Marks Leslie, St. 
Alban's-place." 

''Who?" screamed Sydney. 

Coleman again read it. 

" Curses on my luck, thus to save a 
beggar's brat who stands between me and 
the only girl I really ever admired. This 
is the nameless vagabond who I told you 
I believed stood high in the good graces 
of a certain lovely girl " 

"Well, but as you once was in love 
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with the mother, I don't suppose you can 
care much about the daughter." 

" It is true ; I have only seen her twice> 
but I confess she filled my breast with 
emotion/' 

" Pooh ! drop this folly as you would a 
hot potato." 

" Coleman ! you forget yourself" 

" Well, sir, if I do," replied the other, 
at once altering his tone, *' I only do so 
in your interest ; considering, more par- 
ticularly, how I've been engaged all the 
week." 

" What a fool I what an idiot I have 
been ! What business had I at a fire 
interfering with the duties of the offi- 
cials?" muttered Sydney, not heeding the 
remarks of Coleman ; " oh, if I had only 
known who it was, I would have thrust 
him still farther into the burning mass, 
and seen him expire with pleasure !" 

** Well, what^s done can't be undone. 
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I suppose you did not know lie was in 
London ?*' 

" Of course I did not. How should I 
be able to say who is, or who is not, in 
this vast metropoUs?" 

" She is not in London — ^that's sm^e/* 

"Whor 

"Oh, you know who — she you sent 
me to look up. She's gone away ; the 
house in St. John's-wood is shut up, and 
no one knows where she is gone." 

" Upon my life, it's too bad. Pate seems 
to persecute me ; this woman was my last 
hope. Beales's bill becomes due on 
Monday, and I Ve nothing wherewith to 
meet it.'* 

" How much is it ?*' 
« Only £400." 

"Well, can't you get it from your 
brother? He's rather a stingy prig, but 
perhaps you might succeed in bleeding 
him." 

6—2 
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" How dare you thus speak of my near 
relative ?" 

" Do you know, sir, I don't like that 
word dare. We're quite alone, so I may 
fairly tell you I wont stand it. Here am 
I lying — ay, and swearing to lies all day 
— and when we are tater-tate, as you 
calls it, you turns upon me, who not only 
knows all your schemes, but have assisted 
in most of them/* 

" Thank Heaven !" inwardly ejaculated 
the honourable master, " you do noty 

Then turning to Coleman, he calmly 
said, "You mistake me, Coleman. I 
merely wished to show you, that if you 
gave yourself an habitual familiarity of 
manner, you might by chance do so before 
strangers, and if so, it might ruin all our 
projects. I say our advisedly, for I look 
upon our interests as identical/' 

At this moment a single knock was 
heard, and Coleman, somewhat softened 
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by this half apology of his master, went 
out to see who the visitor was. As he 
closed the door, Greorge muttered, with a 
fiend-like smile, "That fellow must be 
disposed of; he knows too much !" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DISGUISED PEMALE. 

" A FEMALE wishes to see you, sir," said 
Coleman, retuming. 

"Who is she r 

"Can't say. I asked her name, and 
she replied, * Mrs. Thompson.' I asked 
her her business ; she said she 
would communicate that to my master 

only." 

"Is she a lady?" 

" Scarcely." 

" A mendicajit ?" 

" Oh lor', no ! quite respectable like." 

*'Youngorold?" 

"Bather elderly. But I only got a 
gUmpse of her face." 
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" Tell her to call in the morning ; this 
is too late an hour to receive strangers." 

"So I told her, but it wouldn't do. 
She says you'll know her when you see 
her, and she'd rather see you to-night." 

" What can she want ?" 

" Well, 'twixt you aad I— I think- ^" 

"Who taught you to think?" said 
George, snappishly. " Let the woman 
in. 

Coleman went out, and returned usher- 
ing in a female attired in the most 
simple but careful manner. She dropped 
a respectful curtsey as she stepped across 
the threshold, at once announcing her 
station to be that of an inferior, and, 
casting down her eyelids, did not again 
raise them till Sydney spoke. 

" You wished to see me ?" .The female 
slightly inclined her head. " May I ask 
you your business ?" 

" I can only speak to you alone." 
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George signalled to his servant to 
begone. Coleman most reluctantly with- 
drew. 

"And now, madam, may I learn the 
object which has brought you hither at 
this unseasonable hour? If you seek 
pecuniary assistance I fear you will be 
disappointed; not two hours ago I sent 
my last himdred pounds to a worthy 
curate in Monmouthshire whose house 
has just been burnt down." 

" I don t seek charity," mUdly repUed 
the other. 

"If it be to claim any liability, the 
statement I have just made will suffi- 
ciently prove to you the impossibility of 
satisfying your claims just now.' 

" You don't owe me nothing.' 

" Bless me ! this is very strange. You 
say you do not come for money ?" Again 
the visitor shook her head. " Do you 
seek any information — any advice ?" 
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" Don't you know me ?" 

" I think I know your face ; as well as 
I recollect, I have seen it at Exeter Hall. 
Perhaps you come to offer some assistance 
to our distressed missionaries ?" 

" Why, Master George, don't you know 
me?" cried the female, bursting into a 
roar of laughter as she raised her veil. 

" Decidedly not ; I never saw you be- 
fore," replied George, beginning to think 
he was in close contact with a lunatic; 
" but," added he, soothingly, " I will do 
anything I can to serve you;" and he 
approached the bell-rope. 

" Don't be a fool. Master George ! I 
beg your pardon— don't you know me ?'* 
and her altered voice at once introduced 
her as Mrs. Marks. 

" Curse it ! — But no ! I am well 
pleased you can thus disguise yourself- 
Did Coleman recognise you ?" 

" Bah !" 
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" And with what object did you seek 
me thus in masquerade ?" 

'*I go to Grantchester House to- 
morrow, and I wished to see what 
you thought of the confidential house- 
keeper as you recommended ; that's 
all." 

'' Still I would rather Coleman had not 
seen you here. He may recognise you 
there as a visitor of mine. And Cole- 
man is not quite as faithful as he used 
to be." 

" Eugh ! you've been quarrelling, have 
you ? if you have, it's very silly. You'd 
far better have put him out of the way at 
once. He's sure now to betray you when 
he finds it his interest." 

" My exact opinion, dear Mrs. Marks." 

" Mrs. Thompson, if you please.'* 

" You are right ; I forgot. I was just 
going to ask you — ^Don't you think your 
husband could put You understand?'* 
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" Oh ! a wink is as good as a nod to a 
blind hoss. But Jim's getting queer 
like ; he pretends now to be scrupulous, 
and don't think as you behaved over- 
generously in the Hirish affair." 

" Hush !" 

" Well, there's no one to hear us." 

"So you think," muttered Coleman, 
whose ear was glued to the keyhole; 
"so you think. But you shall both 
swing before I die.' 

" Well, I'll go home and talk to Jim 
about this little job." 

" The old hag calls it * a little job.' 
Well, well, there's no gratitude in this 
world," growled Coleman. 

"And now, sir," continued Mrs. 
Marks, "about the powders as you 
promised to give me. Mind, they're not 
to kill ; I wouldn't kill no one for a thou- 
sand pounds." 

" No — ^no — ^nor would I." 
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" What a lie !" involuntarily ejaculated 
Coleman. 

" Did you speak, Mrs. Marks ? No ? 
I certainly heard a sound ;" and George, 
now fearfully alarmed, imlocked the door 
and threw it wide open. But he was too 
late. The momentary pause (the time 
occupied in drawing back the fastenings 
— ^for he had, unseen, slid round and saved 
himself from interruption, the instant he 
had discovered who his visitor was) had 
given Coleman time to dart away, and 
jump, clothed as he was, into his bed. 
Sydney followed him upstairs, and, open- 
ing the door, looked in. Here he saw his 
servant soundly slumbering in his bed. 
So, perfectly satisfied that the whole afiair 
was a false alarm, he descended on tip-toe 
lest he might wake his servitor, and re- 
joined Mrs. Marks. 

" It was nothing. 1 thought I heard 
a human voice; but I was wrong, no 
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living soul is stirring. So pray continue/' 
added Greorge, again locking the door. 

" Well, I wants them powders, and I 
wants to know how they're to be given 
and what effect they'll have ?" 

" At first, only give one in three days ; 
you can dilute them in water, in milk, or 
in tea. These are better than gruel, or 
in other medicine. If their effect is 
slow, we can administer them more fre- 
quently." 

" And their effect ?" 

" Oh ! to do my dear brother good/' 

"Of course,'* chimed in the woman, 
with a sneer. 

**It is a mere' quack medicine, so I 
do not ask his medical attendants to 
give it. 

" I suspects it will stop his quacking 
pretty soon." 

"Don't be coarse, Mrs. Thompson. 
If they have not the desired effect, we 
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will increase the dose. It may make the 
Earl grow weaker, but don't mind that ; 
OA the contrary, it will show the fever is 
abating." 

" Yes, I know." 

"And ril come and see him daily, 
when you can communicate privately 
with me. Indeed I shall almost always 
be there ; for his present illness is of such 
a serious nature that his sudden death, 
at any moment, would scarcely astonish 



me." 



" How very kind in you !" 

''Above all things, destroy all the 
paper-wrappers, and thoroughly — mind, I 
say thoroughly — wash every cup or glass 
you may use in administering it ; if you 
do not, you may get into trouble. I 
should be sorry to see you injured." 

"Me?" 

"Yes," continued the other, calmly, 
"the world is very censorious. Always 
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remember, every vessel used by a deceased 
person is examined carefully, and reported 
upon, by our prying police ; and then our 
medical men might say you had poisoned 
him, to excuse their own ignorance." 

" Well ! I m blessed if that ain't good, 
coming from you." 

"Hark, Mrs. Thompson; believe mc 
that, whatever happens, I shall be your 
friend, and stand by you." 

" I should think so ; you had better. 
But suppose they suspects you ?" 

" Impossible ! No one would believe 
anything so monstrous. Am I not his 
lordship's brother, his attached and affec- 
tionate brother?" 

" Well, well, you is a out-and-outer," 
sighed the woman, overcome by his calm 
and deliberate villany. " Upon my word, 
do you know, I've half a mind to give 
this job up." 

"And lose one thousand pounds — a 
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sum which will take you and Jim out to 
America, and make a lady of you ?" • 

" Umph, that's true ; so I'll stick to it. 
So come, give me the powders." 

" They are not ready yet. You'll 
find them by accident in a certain spot 
I'll point out to you in Grantchester 
House. Mind, I do not give them to 
you — ^you find them by accident, Mrs. 
Thompson !" 

"Well, as you like; but I wants a 
drain." 

" I have no wine or spirits, and Cole- 
man has retired to rest." 

" Well, it's rather hard, for I'm as dry 
as a new bung. All the respectable pub- 
lics is shut, and I'm dressed too well to 
go into a night-house." 

" Shall I call Coleman, then, to see you 
home ?" 

" No, not by no means. Besides, to 
tell you the truth, Pat Murphy is wait- 
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ing for me at the corner of the street to 
accompany me." 

" Is he aware that you came here ?" 

" Not as I knows of." 

" It was highly imprudent. I would 
rather have gone with you myself." 

"What, the Honourable George Au- 
gustus Sydney, the pet of Hexeter 'All, 
a walking at two o'clock in the morning 
with a handsome female ! Lor', I declare 
it would be in the papers." 

" Well, as you will," replied the other. 
" Good night — God bless you !" 

" Don't say that. Master George I 
Swear at me, if you like ; but oh, don't 
bless me, it seems like mockery ;" and out 
passed Mrs. Marks, alias Thompson. 

" The number of my victims increases 
fearfully. Here's another fool whose 
mouth must be stopped." 

Sydney retired to his couch and dreamt 
of innocent delights and heavenly rewards 
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—no thought of evil accompanied him to 
the flattering world of sleep. The monster 
in his slumber was little short of an angel : 
it was only when he awoke to ftdl con- 
sciousness that the fiend re-assumed his 
throne within George Sydney's heart. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A STRANGK INVITATION. 

* 

Lady Emily had driven into Dublin with 
Lord Urmstone. He had been especially 
summoned by the Lord-Lieutenant to 
attend and assist by his advice a general 
meeting of the magistrates and officers of 
the Government in Ireland. The das- 
tardly and cruel spirit of Murder had 
again raised its head, and the worthy 
Earl, though not in the commission of the 
peace, (and consequently not, strictly 
speaking, coming within the wording of 
the circular), was yet solicited, as an ex- 
minister, and one whose opinion was 
universally esteemed, to come down to 
Tipperary, where the meeting was held, 
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there to assist, by his able counsels, the 
officials and other administrators of justice 
in Ireland. 

His lordship could scarcely refuse such 
an appeal, and he now drove in with his 
daughter, and having entered a reserved 
compartment in the South- West railway- 
train, his fond child, who shed more than 
one tear, even at this short separation 
from her beloved parent, returned in the 
open carriage to Blackrock. . . . 

She was passing through a somewhat 
dull spot, near Merrion, when a poor 
woman suddenly darted up to the side of 
the carriage, and, with a frantic gesture, 
threw in a small crumpled note, and in 
the next instant bounded over a wall and 
fled across the fields. 

The coachman instantly stopped, and 
the servant requested her ladyship's per- 
mission to follow the fugitive. Emily 
paused a moment, then turned round, and 
desired that the carriage might drive on. 
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In that brief space she had scanned the 
probable results. If the letter thus un- 
ceremoniously delivered was a mere ordi- 
nary appeal for cliarity, she felt unwilling 
to injure the wretched creature now trying 
to escape ; if, on the other hand, it bore 
any affinity to her late pursuer, she would 
not for worlds mar the free delivery, as 
the missive doubtlessly would explain 
some portion of the strange mystery — ^the 
more strange, as the police had utterly 
failed in tracking the supposed lunatic, 
who had now completely disappeared. 
Fifteen days had elapsed since the worthy 
magistrate had dined with Lord Urmstone, 
during which period the strange intruder 
had not made her appearance. 

Lady Emily's next doubt was whether 
she should at once open and read the note, 
or retain it and deliver it to her father, on 
his return, unopened. 

Our fair heroine was a good — an excel- 
lent child. She had never dreamt of a 
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secret from her father — she had never 
attempted to intrude on his private 
thoughts. Even touching the fate of her 
mother, she had never ventured to question 
him. He had forbidden the subject — ^it 
was evidently a painful one. Probably 
she had died in early life under painftil 
circumstances; she therefore respected 
his will, and never alluded to her lost 
parent. 

Still, Emily had a slight touch of 
Mother Eve, and, after a short mental 
struggle, curiosity overcame every other 
feeling, and she tore open the note. 

The commimication was without address 
— it was written in a feigned hand ; it was 
evidently penned during a moment of 
strong excitement. It ran thus : — 

"As you value your future peace of 
mind — as you would save and chase away 
the agonies of one in her hour of death — 
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come to me — ^to me, who have so often 
crossed your path. Your own happiness, 
perhaps, depends on it — mine hangs on 
your decision; oh, hesitate not, my 
beloved. But no ! I will not reveal the 
past ; I will only say that my every hope, 
both here and hereafter, depends on your 
instant visit to Bock Lodge, North Dalkey. 
In the name of Heaven, I beseech you. 
Fear nothing. My whole life is centred 
in you. A few hours' delay, and I shall 
be-no more." 

Lady Emily read and re-read the 
strange note. It was clear in its mean- 
ing and, though somewhat incoherent 
in its language, was quite plain in 
its object. She bitterly repented the 
absence of her beloved parent — without 
his counsel, what could she do? Her 
tender heart yearned to see, and, if possible, 
solace the unhappy writer. On the other 
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hand, she felt that it would be imprudent. 
Suddenly an idea struck her ; in accord- 
ance with it, she desired the coachman 
to drive straight to the Court-house at 
Kingstown. 

Arrived here, she fortunately found that 
Mr. Martin was there ; so aUghting, she 
entered the magistrate's private room, and 
expressed a wish to see the clever func- 
tionary. . 

Mr. Martin at once obeyed her summons, 
and seemed more than ordinarily de- 
lighted at thus obtaining, as she laid the 
case before him, some clue through which 
he might trace out the mysterious female. 

" Ah ! then, my leddy, yere course is 
vera clear; ye ken ye need only gang 
there at once." 

" But is there no danger ? It is true I 
fear none ; but my father might blame 
me if I incurred any risk." 

."Vera true; but we'll just put that 
cot of the question.'* 
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He rang the bell — a policeman came 
in. 

" Tell Sergeant MacMahon to put on 
plain clothes and accompany this leddy to 
Dalkey; but, if ye'U excuse me/' added 
he, turning to Emily, " I'll jist gang and 
give the instructions mysel'. We will not 
keep you long. There's the Irish Times 
and the Freeman to read, if yere leddyship 
is dull. The other twa journals are from 
Limerick and Belfast ; they are sent me 
to show the law officers, jist to see 
whether their blasphemy and treason can 
nae be laid hold on. The low rebel press 
in this country are the curse of tlfe nation, 
and these are aboot the twa worst of 
them ;'* and away went the functionary. 

In less than a quarter of an hour Mr. 
Martin came back, and he now invited 
Lady Emily to return to her carriage. 

" Ye may gang safely. I've sent on a 
mounted man to be near the hoose ; and 
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Sergeant MacMahon — our best detective- 



is on yere leddyslip's coacli-box; so ye 
have naething to fear. Ye have only to 
express a wish, and he will soon settle the 
matter." 

The servants having received their 
directions. Lady Emily — ^not altogether 
free from agitation — ^re-entered the car- 
riage, which quickly passed along George- 
street, and soon arrived at its destination 
— a handsome but somewhat dilapidated 
mansion, standing in its own grounds. 
AU the blinds were closed, and for a 
moment it struck our heroine that the 
place wsBs uninhabited; but, determined 
in any case to go through with the 
strange adventure she had entered on, 
she, without remark, permitted the vehicle 
to proceed, and allowed her English foot- 
man to arouse the echoes of the rocks 
around by a regular London peal on the 
brazen knocker. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE VISIT. 



In the front parlour of a handsome but 
retired mansion, between the village of 
Dalkey and the town of Bray, sat two old 
Irish crones, discussing a bottle of the 
"raal cratur." Although the shades of 
evening had not yet obscured the horizon, 
yet the blinds were down, rather to ex- 
clude observation than anything else ; a 
very few cinders of lighted turf burnt in 
the fender of a handsome stove ; the furni- 
ture was scattered about in the most 
eccentric disorder, whilst the general un- 
tidiness and want of cleanliness of the 
room clearly showed that the eye of the 
master or mistress of the house had not 
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lately surveyed tlie apartment. In a word, 
the spot we would describe is not unfre- 
quently seen in Ireland — a scene at once 
of dirt and disarrangement, two of the 
most prized luxuries in which a certain 
class in the sister isle delight to revel. 
Neither of the females were really old, 
but their tanned skins and unwashed 
faces gave that impression. Their jet- 
black locks, their fine white teeth, forbade 
the notion which their bent forms and 
ropy hands at first conjured up. They 
spoke in whispers, and in that confidential 
tone which at once announced them to 
the judge of Hibernian nature as sick 
nnrses, or something of the kind. They 
had finished more than half the bottle 
before them, and they enlivened their 
little carouse by a cheery conversation. 

"Ah, thin, Biddy, asthore, how was 
she while I was away ?*' 

" Well, thin, Mrs. Malone, it's in great 
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throuble she was ; faix, I do raally think 
his riverence ought to be consulted. Oh ! 
thin, if ye'd a-heard her groan, it would 
have done your heart good as a pious 
Christian, for it's sure she has committed 
some bad crime/' 

" Whisht !" replied the other ; " don't 
be afkher talking in that way, Biddy ; a 
loose tongue is a dangerous weapon in a 
strange corner ; sure, Corney O'Brien was 
hanged because he didn't lock the door, 
and an omadawn he was for that same." 
And Mrs. Malone got up and bolted the 
door. 

" Faix, ye're always right, I'm thinking, 
but sorrow has made me so dhry I'll 
venter to take another dhrop ; sure we 
should drink to the poor lady's health." 

'* Ah, thin, it's myself will jine ye in 
that holy wish;" and the grieving pair 
tossed off a wineglassful of the strongest 
whisky the nearest village could afford. 
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With their eyeballs cast up to the ceiling, 
they evidently muttered a short mental 
prayer, and crossed themselves as they 
set down their glasses. 

"Mrs. Malone, may I make so bould 
as to spake my mind ?" 

« Ah, thin, Biddy, is it myself you'd 
ask ?" 

" You were here before me ?" 

" Sure I was ; I've been five weeks 
here to-day. I was sint here by James 
Plannegan the grocer, and he tould me 
that the poor cratur above was a raal 
lady ; but though she wor rich, and evi- 
dently come of the ould stock, she wasn't 
quite in her lunatic mind. Do I make 
myself sinsible?" 

"Ah, Mrs. Malone, that's what ye 
always do. But tell me, asthore, how is 
it she only employs us two and the bit 
of a maid that's gone for the 'poticary 
stuff?" 
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" Well, she had a furriner, an English 
sarvant, when I corned ; but she sent her 
to England, and that's why I got ye in, 
Biddy agrath !" 

"It's myself sees it; but IVe been 
here now tree weeks, and divil a mortal 
except the doctor has been near the house. 
Eaith, she may not be a lady after all ?'' 

"Biddy — Biddy, is it Mary Malone 
that would be tuck in ? Haven't I looked 
over her boxes, and seen all her fine 
dresses ? Oh, thin, Biddy, they are awful 
fine! sure the Lord-Leeftenant himself 
hasn't such petticoats, and cloaks, and 
bonnets. Bedad, I am after thinking she 
has skinned all the monkeys in the In- 
gees to supply her with furs ; and they're 
all as good as new, for she goes about 
dressed quite poor like, and always comes 
in a-crjdng." 

" And does no one come near her ?" 

"Haven't I tould yer — no? Paddy 
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Eyan, the postman, is the only one who 
ever comes out here, and he brings huge 
big letters, and when she gets 'em, it's 
herself almost faints ; and thin she locks 
'em up in a desk, wid a sort of round 
hole for a lock that would bother Marcus 
the tinker himself to pick." 

" And where does she keep her money?" 

" Ah, thin, Providence be good to me, 
it's strange ideas ye'd put into my head ! 
But I'm an honest woman, and she can't 
live long, and thin " 

" Is the box large ?" 

" Divil a bit." 

" Well, now, it's myself would be sorry 
— oh, it would grieve me ; but if it hap- 
pened to disappear, sure it would be no 
fault of ours." And the old crone, old in 
sin and debauchery, gave a peculiar arch 
look at her companion, and threw down 
her throat, rather than drank, another 
glass of whisky. 
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" Has she had the clargy wid her ?'* 
at length murmured Biddy. 

" Not she." 

" Does the doctor know anything about 
the little box?" The other shook her head. 

" Well, thin, there's no sin in taking 
what no one claims, so I propose to go 
halves — ^fair halves." 

"Well, thin, if you'll swear on the 
book you'll be true, I'll agree." 

"Clothes and all, Mother Malone?" 
added her partner in crime. 

" It's myself agrees — and what's 
more " 

What she would have added we shall 
probably never know, for at that instant 
a loud double knock alarmed and half 
sobered the drunken pair. 

" Oh, be good to us. Mother of Heaven 
— what's that ?" screamed Mrs. Malone. 

Biddy had run to the window and 
peeped through the blinds. 
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" Ah, thin, it's the same carriage — ^bad 
scran to it — ^into which I threw the note 
the poor lady give me. Arrah, thin, 
what can it mane ?" 

" It manes, ye bom omadawn, that 
ye've ruined ns. Ah, thin, why did ye 
do the crack'd thing's bidding? Why 
didn't ye bring it to me ? — sure I'd have 
burnt it. Here's a pretty affair, indeed : 
ochone, thin, we're spoilt intirely. Ye've 
brought the fine people down to fitch 
away our lawful earnings. Oh, thin, it's 
my heart that's sore." 

" Ah, thin, who would have thought ? 
She tould me she'd give a raal golden 
guinea if I'd throw a dirty scrap of a 
note into that carriage outside, which she 
described to me ; and how was it, I'd be 
after thinking, the likes of these grand 
folks would come to bring the answer? 
Faix, Mrs. Malone, don't I lose as much 
as you ?" 
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A still louder peal threatened the 
panel of the outer door with destruc- 
tion. 

" Ah, thin, Biddy, go and finish the fine 
business yeVe begun ; I'll go up and sit 
by the cratur above. Bedad, she may 
live or die for what I care now;" and 
giving Biddy a furious look, she stepped 
quickly upstairs. 

The other, in the meantime having 
secured the door of the parlour against 
intruders, rushed to open the door. 

Not a word was spoken — ^the smart 
footman lowered the carriage steps — the 
next instant a lovely young girl sprang 
jfrom the vehicle and quickly entered th^ 
hall, expressing a desire instantly to see 
the lady of the house. 

" Ah, thin, the lady is very sick, and 
she can't be seen." 

" Biddy Smith, show this young lady 
up instantly, and make no observations," 
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uttered a gruff voice: "I shall remain 
here." 

Biddy looked up and turned pale on 
recognising a policeman in plain clothes. 
He evidently knew her well. She made 
no reply, hut instantly ascended the stairs 
and ushered Lady Emily (for it was in- 
deed she) into the chamber of the invalid. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



THE DKATH-BED. 



The room into which, the somewhat 
alarmed girl bow entered showed no sign 
of poverty, no reflex of the crude disorder 
displayed in the chamber we have just 
described; everything bespoke comfort, 
care, and independence ; the curtains of 
the bed were drawn closely around it, 
while a chair beside it was occupied by 
our friend Mrs. Malone, now transformed 
into a staid and respectable-looking garde 
rrudade. Though the day was far from 
cold, a good fire burned in the grate ; the 
thick blinds excluding the broad glare of 
daylight, only permitted a dull light to 
penetrate them, giving to the apartment 
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an air of propriety seldom seen in the 
bed-rooms of the sister isle. 

Mrs. Malone arose and bobbed a low 
curtsey, as she eyed with greedy curiosity 
the appearance of the visitor: finding 
herself confronted, as it were, with a 
mere child, she gave a ghastly smile and 
muttered what she meant to sound as a 
welcome. 

The noise of Emily's entrance had 
reached the quick ears of the invalid. 
The curtains were suddenly thrown aside, 
and our heroine beheld, as she antici- 
pated, her long-dreaded pursuer; not, 
however, as she anticipated, in the garb 
of poverty, but dressed with all the 
taste and elegance which a night-suit 
admits of. 

*'You are come! may Heaven bless 
you!" loudly exclaimed the sufferer, as 
with clasped hands she looked her thanks- 
giving to Providence for the fact. 
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" I came because you desired me ; cau 
I be of any service ?" 

" Of every service. Oh ! you know 
not what joy you confer on a dying 
sinner ! You seem alarmed — ^you think 
I rave ; not so : to die, cheered by your 
presence, is my only hope." 

Mrs. Malone made a gesture indicative 
of her belief that the invalid was delirious; 
the sharp eye of the dying woman caught 
the look, and, suddenly starting up, she 
was about to correct her, when, overcome 
by weakness, she again fell back, and, 
motioning with her hand, murmured— 
" Go away — go away ; I would be alone 
with this young lady." 

The nurse shrugged her shoulders and 
left the room, indulging in the fallacious 
hope that she was about to return to her 
whisky-bottle, a project unhappily inter- 
rupted by the presence of Detective-Ser- 
geant MacMahon. 
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" Emily, dearest, you know me not ?" 
uttered the invalid, as the door closed. 

" Noi, madam, I confess I do not, but 
still I should be glad to be of service 
to you." 

The formal reply of the young girl 
seemed to recal the other to her situation, 
and she changed her manner. 

" I am aware. Lady Emily, it is impos- 
sible you can recollect me. Does Lord 
Urmstone ever speak of me ?*' 

"How can he? I am not aware that 
he is acquainted with you." 

"True; I forgot — my mind is wan- 
dering. Was he at home when you left 
the house ?" 

" No, madam ; he has gone to a meet- 
ing of magistrates at Tipperary. He will 
be absent for two days." 

" It is as well," murmured the sick 
woman, "it is as well;" and she sank 
back for a few moments on her pillow. 
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exhausted. Suddenly an idea seemed to 
strike her, and she eagerly demanded — 
" Tell me — ^tell me truly before Heaven ! 
does he ever speak of his unhappy wife ?" 

" You allude to my dear mother ?" 

" I do — I do ! speak quickly — ^life is 
ebbing fast." 

" He never mentions her ; some fearful 
circumstances probably attended her death, 
which occurred when I was a mere baby, 
and he has, therefore, forbidden the 
subject." 

" She is dead, then ?" 

" I believe so." 

" And he never blamed her ?" 

"Never!" 

*' May God bless him, and have mercy 
upon me, a wretched sinner !" 

''Do you know my father?" asked 
Emily, now becoming deeply interested 
in the conversation. 

" WeU." 
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"And perhaps you knew my poor 
mother ?" 

" She was undeserving of your love." 

" Madam," cried Emily, turning almost 
fiercely on her, and drawing herself up 
to her full height — " madam, I will not 
hear one word against my beloved parent 
now in heaven." 

"Eight — aright," hurriedly replied the 
other. " May He who alone can bless, 
prosper and preserve you ! Do not mind 
my incoherence ; question me not, but 
reply. Supposing, dear girl, your parent 
had behaved ill ; had tarnished her good 
name; had done all that was wrong; 
would you not have thrown her off 
indignantly ?" 

" You speak in riddles ; such a thing I 
look upon as impossible." 

** But suppose it were so !" 

" Then I should have mourned — I 
should have grieved, but I would not 
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have forsaken the author of my birth ; 
I would have clung to her and shielded 
her ; I would have given her that support 
which her unhappy case needed/' 

"And you would have forgiven her?'* 

"As I hope to be forgiven." 

" Hear that ! hear that ! ye powers 

above ! Forgiven ! forgiven by my 

But no — she shall never know it. Come 
here, dear girl ; come nearer, for my eyes 
are growing dull, and my cold extremities 
tell me that this excitement has hurried 
on the last stroke of Death's arrow. Come 
closer and listen." 

Lady Emily bent down her head, for 
the dying woman's voice became almost 
inaudible. 

"Give this parcel," whispered she, as 
she drew a small packet from beneath her 
pillow — " give this parcel to the Earl on 
his return ; tell him what you have seen, 
and say I died blessing his name, and 
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praying for his pardon. This other letter 
forward to Dublin ; it is addressed to my 
solicitor ; he will instantly come out, and 
see every arrangement made. He receives 
in that communication a record of my last 
wishes, both as respects my interment and 
the disposal of my property. And now, 
dearest girl, go away with a light heart, 
for you have smoothed the path of a deep 
sinner to her grave, and enabled her to 
meet death without fear. But, before you 
go, solemnly promise never again to visit 
this spot, and seek to know nothing but 
that which your father may think fit 
to tell you. And now, quick, begone ! 
My last agonies rack me — but I smile at 
them. Bless thee — bless thee, Emily ! 
Quick — ^help — I am dying!" and she 
screamed loudly with agony. 

The two Irishwomen rushed in. The 
dying woman imperiously waved her hand 
to Lady Emily to be gone ; and, overcome 
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by pain, fell back. The horrified girl, 
grasping the letter in her hand, rushed 
forth, and was just stepping into her 
carriage in a state of most fearful excite- 
ment, when Mrs. Malone touched her 
arm. 

" Faith, Miss, the poor cratur's gone I 
Ah, thin, who's to pay ?" 

" Silence ! Come to me if you want 
anything," gruffly put in the detective; 
" I'll see to it." 

"What does she mean?" asked the 
bewildered Emily. 

" The individual above is dead !" 

" Pray Heaven receive her soul !" mur- 
mured Emily, as she sank back overcome 
in the comer of the curricle, which pro- 
ceeded rapidly to Blackrock. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AN UNEXPECTED LEGACY. 

Shocked and agitated by the strange 
scene she had just witnessed, Lady Emily 
retired early to her room ; not, however, 
until she had despatched a letter to her 
father, requesting him to return at his 
earliest convenience ; assuring him, how- 
ever, that the recal did not spring from 
illness or any sudden alarm. She there- 
fore pointed out to him, in the calmest 
terms she was master of, that she wished 
him to return only when his presence was 
no longer absolutely necessary in Tip- 
perary, as she had much to say to him. 

The messenger who had conveyed the 
parcel to the solicitor at Dublin had 
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returned with a note, dryly stating that 
Messrs. Smith, of Lower Gardener-street, 
had received the parcel forwarded hy 
Lady Emily Urmstone, and would duly 
attend to its contents. 

Mr. Martin called ; but, as it was evi- 
dently only a visit on business. Lady Emily 
pleaded indisposition as an excuse for not 
receiving him for a couple of days, deter- 
mined to seek counsel from her father ere 
she entered into any details of the strange 
scene in which she had been an involun- 
tary actor. 

Harassed alike in body and mind, she 
sought her couch early ; but her slumbers 
were far from happy. Nightmare of the 
most strange description continually dis- 
turbed her sleep, and unconnected horrors 
oppressed her mind whenever she ven- 
tured to close her eyes. It was daybreak 
before she really might be said to have 
tasted rest ; but youth and a conscience 
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devoid of reproach at length brought that 
gentle yet overpowering slumber which 
purity and innocence alone can know. 

It was later than usual when she de- 
scended to breakfast the next morning, 
and her pale cheeks too clearly indicated 
the fearful agitation she had undergone. 

On sitting down to table, Emily w;as 
told that a lady had already called twice 
that morning, and that she would return, 
probably within half an hour. Our 
heroine therefore abridged her meal — a 
circumstance which gave her little annoy- 
ance, as she felt but scant appetite, her 
mind stiU dwelling on the painful scene 
she had witnessed the previous day. 

The hour mentioned as that at which 
the lady had promised to return had 
scarcely ^struck, when the servant an- 
nounced Mrs. Colonel O'Cormac. 

Lady Emily rose, and, having invited 
her strange visitor to be seated, at once 
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inquired what circumstance had induced 
the lady to honour her with a visit. 

" I have to apologize for the very early 
hour at which I have intruded ; but the 
fact is, we are early risers in Ireland, and 
transact the greater part of our business, 
probably before the inhabitants of London 

have left their beds ; and I must confess 

« 

that this habit of taking advantage of the 
morning air gives us a more healthy look, 
and most decidedly a stronger constitu- 
tion, than our friends in England can 
boast. I trust. Lady Emily, that you 
agree with me ?" 

" I have no doubt of it.'' 

" Ah, I am glad of that ; you, a sen- 
sible person, my lady, you give us credit 
for some superiority. You cannot indeed 
have looked upon this lovely country and 
her highly-gifted race, without indulging 
in those reflections which must redound to 
our credit." 

VOL. II. 9 
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" I beg your pardon, but you said you 
had a business object in visiting me." 

" True, true ; I never waste time in 
idle talk. I at once come to the point ; 
I would rather seem abrupt than loqua- 
cious. I can assure your ladyship that 
when we are better acquainted, you will 
find that I never throw away my time (as 
many of my friends do) in idle conversa- 
tion — a fact I dare say you remarked at 
the flower-show last week. Of course you 
were there ?" 

" I was not." 

"Well, perhaps you were right; parti« 
cularly if, like myself, you were better 
employed. I was listening to a lovely 
lecture delivered by the Eeverend Mr. 
Popjoy, a third cousin of Lord Smalltrip, 
and great-grandson to the celebrated 
Dr. O'Blaney, the rector of Fethard. 
If your ladyship would like to hear 
him, I shall be delighted to accom- 
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pany you to his *Eefage for Poor 
Sinners/ " 

" What a strange name for an institu- 
tion !" 

" Ah, it is one that touches the heart. 
It was once a barn — ^it is now a church. 
It once heard the outpourings of sin and 
merriment — ^it now echoes the sighs of 
despairing sinners. Oh, my lady, I wish 
you had only heard him yesterday. He 
proved to us in the most satisfactory 
manner that not one of us could be saved. 
Oh, it was delightful to hear the dear 
man as he boldly set before us the miseries 
that awaited us, and which we could alone 
escape by rebuilding and endowing his 
church. By-the-by, I had forgotten 
the object of my visit. I came to ask 
your ladyship to subscribe to this heavenly 
purpose, and, as much is expected from 
those who have much, I have ventured to 
assure the * Charitable Missionaries for the 
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Eefuge of Despairing Sinners/ that your 
ladyship would freely and largely contri- 
bute. I also came to ask you if, with six 
other pious ladies, you would like to see 
the great and good man off by the steam- 
packet this evening." 

" He is, then, leaving this ?" 

" Only for a week. Indeed, he goes to 
benefit us. We hear that there is an es- 
caped slave preaching in the most eloquent 
manner at a chapel in Bethnal Green, 
and he has undertaken to bring this 
poor heathen — a heathen no longer, but 
a good Christian, and consequently a 
staunch dissenter — to Kingstown, where 
we have agreed (and I hope your lady- 
ship will aid us in the work of charity) 
to collect one hundred pounds for him, 
provided he will show how cruelly the 
Church of Eome have treated him, and 
how infinitely more happy he now feels 
(he only changed last week) in the selec- 
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tion he has made of our congregation, 
and how truly he desires to become a 
despairing sinner. The Eev. Mr. Popjoy- 
half promises to make him his curate." 

" It strikes me that I have heard the 
name of Mr. Popjoy before in Kingstown." 

" Very likely ; our dear minister em- 
ploys those hours not given to heavenly 
reflections, in the manufacture of ladies' 
shoes. He is, however, far too moral to 
have anything to say to the opposite sex. 
But I am intruding too long. For how 
much may I put down your ladyship's 
name? 

" I regret, madam, that, in the absence 
of my father, I do not feel justified in doing 
anything." 

" But charity, charity, my lady !" ap- 
pealed Mrs. Colonel O'Cormac. 

" I would not willingly refuse it, but 
I must repeat my resolve not to aflSx my 
name to any subscription during my 
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parent's absence. He will, however, be 
back to-morrow, and then I have little 

doubt " 

" Well, my lady, just as you like ; you 
know best. But I don t think Lord 
Urmstone will do much for us, for he has 
already subscribed five pounds each for 
the two ' Birdsf-Nests,' and five more for 
' Dublin by Lamp-light/ Now, none of 
these are worthy charities. Our congre- 
gation looks down upon them. We are 
spiritual — they are worldly. What good 
does the reclamation of an erring female, 
or mere bodily relief to the corporeal 
wants of the aged and infirm do ? No, 
my lady, we give our charity to him 
whose tea<5hing may save our immortal 
souls ; we don't throw away our money 
on doubtful characters and mere paupers. 
Good-bye, my lady, good-bye ! I wish I 
could have persuaded you to subscribe ;" 
and out flounced the colonel's widow, 
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murmuring within herself, "She might 
have offered me a glass of wine. But 
these English are all alike." 

Lady Emily having ordered her carriage, 
feeling that the fresh air would do her 
good, was about to go upstairs for the 
purpose of putting on her bonnet, when 
her servant re-entered the room, and 
stated that a gentleman desired to 
see her ladyship on business, at the same 
time handing her a card, on which was 
engraved " Mr. John Smith." 

Surprised at the fact, and firmly be- 
lieving that some mistake must exist, as 
she had never been called on to transact 
any business matters, she desired that the 
visitor might be shown up, determined to 
point out to him that she was not the 
individual he sought. 

A few minutes later the servant ushered 
in " Mr. John Smith," a small, dried-up 
little man, wearing spectacles through 
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which shot glances of the most searching 
nature. He bowed low to Lady Emily, 
and, having seated himself, began in a 
short and abrupt manner — 

" Lady Emily Urmstone, I believe ?'* 

Emily bowed. 

" I have come by the desire of the de- 
ceased to inform your ladyship that her 
whole fortune reverts to you, and to 
request your instructions thereon. You 
are sole executrix, as well as sole legatee." 

" I really don't understand you.*' 

" Sorry, very sorry. By the desire of 
our late client, strangely enough, I am 
not allowed to mention to you her name ; 
unless, indeed, you have been made ac- 
quainted with it by the Earl of Urm- 
stone." 

" I really am at a loss to comprehend 
you." 

"Possibly; I might almost say pro- 
bably. Suffice it, however, for me to 
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carry out my instructions. I am there- 
fore bound to say that this lady " 

" What lady ? I am really puzzled." 

" The lady who gave you the parcel 
you were good enough to forward to our 
firm [Emily sighed deeply] has left you 
a sum now lodged in the Three per Cent. 
Consols, which produces an annual in- 
come of £2105, less income-tax; the 
said sum to be handed to you on your 
coming of age, and until that period, his 
lordship your noble father is to act as 
your guardian." 

"Oh, sir, this is too strange. The 
poor invalid must have been out of her 
senses !" 

" Not so ; it's natural, very natural. I 
wish I could say more. As it is, I beg to 
congratulate your ladyship, and request 
your instructions." 

Lady Emily was sorely puzzled. One 
of these three facts she firmly believed. 
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The woman whose death-bed she had 
attended had been a maniac; the man 
before her was an escaped madman ; or 
she herself was dreaming. After a panse 
she replied, 

" Since I can get no information from 
you, I will again visit the house of mourn- 
ing, and try to obtain some clue by 
which I may discover the fidends of the 
deceased." 

" It would be waste of time. Lady 
Emily. The corpse was sent to England 
this morning by the express wish in- 
dicated in her last will ; the servants, who 
are complete strangers, have been paid 
and sent away. I have myself burnt 
every stray paper that could be found, 
and only half an hour ago I gave up the 
key to the landlord, Mr. Postelthwaite, of 
Kingstown. So your ladyship's journey 
would be without results. And now, 
Lady Emily, your orders, if you please/' 
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" I have none to give. I have never 
acted for myself in my life, and must con- 
sequently await the return of my father. 
I will on his arrival communicate the 
fects to him, and I have little doubt he 
will at once call upon you." 

" Very right, very right ; quite in good 
order. Good-bye, my lady, good-bye I 
There is also some ready money which 
you can have on application through your 
guardian. Good-bye, Lady Emily;" and 
away trotted the little lawyer. When he 
got out of the house, he involuntarily ex- 
daimed, " Well, upon my life she takes 
it coolly. She seems to care no more for 
£2000 a year than I do for six-and-eight- 
pence." 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

A PEARFUL DI8CL0SURK. 

LoET) Urmstone and his daughter sat 
together at breakfast on the following 
morning. He had related to her all that 
had passed during the meeting of the 
magisteates, and explained the measures 
proposed to be taken to check the pro- 
gress of crime in the South of Ireland. 
He had narrated every incident of his 
journey. Lady Emily, however, had not 
yet attended to the subject that was 
uppermost in her mind, nor had his lord- 
ship endeavoured (though most anxious 
to do so) to elicit from his daughter the 
cause of her anxiety for his return. They 
tacitly seemed mutually to avoid a subject 
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which it might be improper to discuss in 
the presence of servants, and therefore, 
during breakfast, only spoke on indif- 
ferent subjects. But as soon as that 
meal was over, Lord Urmstone rose and 
beckoned to his daughter to follow him 
to a room which he now used as a tempo- 
rary study and library. 

Seated, and the door closed, Lady 
Emily detailed every circumstance re- 
lating to her interview with the female 
stranger, her death, and the subsequent 
visit of the Dublin lawyer. Lord Urm- 
stone made no remark, and when at the 
close Emily looked up, she was horrified 
to see her father rocking to and fro in 
his seat, in uncontrollable agitation. She 
started up, and rushed towards him. He 
had fallen back on the sofa he occupied. 
He was pale as death, and half uncon- 
scious. Emily rang the bell and a 
servant appeared. She ordered a glass 
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of water, which was instantly brought. 
After placing it to his lips the nobleman 
slightly revived, and, supported by his 
daughter's arm, prepared to continue the 
discourse. 

^' Bring a medical man as soon as 
possible,'* cried Lady Emily; and the 
servant was about to depart, when Lord 
Urmstone, rallying all the strength he 
could, sternly forbade the man to do so, 
and motioned to him to leave the room. 

His lordship now let his head (which 
Emily had quitted, on a sign from her 
father, and resumed her seat) fall back, 
and closing his eyes, his lips moved as 
though he was pouring forth a long tale. 
Emily knelt beside him and endeavoured 
to soothe his seeming sorrow. 

After a short time Lord Urmstone sud- 
denly recovered, and in an earnest yet 
subdued tone whispered rather than 
spoke to his daughter — 
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" She — that is, your — ^no — ^the person, 
the sick person you saw : she who con- 
fided to you a packet for me — give it me, 
quick ; do not delay — give it me/' 

Lady Emily produced the small parcel 
given to her by the dying stranger. 

With frantic eagerness the Earl tore it 
open. A miniature, evidently of himself 
(taken in his youth) and a lock of dark 
hair fell from it. He attempted to open 
a letter enclosed, but agitation deprived 
him of the power. He threw his head 
upon his hands, which rested on the 
table, and uttering in a voice of prayer — 
" May Heaven have mercy on her soul !" 
he burst into a flood of tears. Yes, those 
features which for years had been brought 
under the most perfect control, were now 
convulsed by irresistible agony ; and the 
minister whose iron nerves had elicited 
the wonder of his brother senators, now 
wept in sobbing agony. 
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At length he conquered his emotion — 
ashamed, by constant habit of command, 
of this display of natural feeling. He 
calmed his agitated countenance, and 
restraining his emotion, he solemnly 
addressed his daughter— 

" Emily, my loved child, my every joy 
in this world, prepare to receive a dreadful 
disclosure — one I have hitherto, from 
fond affection, perhaps foolishly with- 
held." 

" Good Heaven, papa ! what do you 
mean? what would you say? Nay, 
do not look thus sternly; your manner 
awes me ! Speak — speak, I beseech you. 
Dearest, dearest father, you are ill !" 

"Not so. Alas! I am too surely — 
too clearly in my senses. Approach ; I 
would not that any one overheard me, 
although the sad truth must, alas ! be 
known too soon. Bear up, my angel 
child ; bear up, and hear the truth.'* 
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" Oh, papa, speak ! I am quite prepared 
for the worst." 

" Look at that letter," added his lord- 
ship, pointing to the communication 
which Lady Emily had just given him. 
" The writer of that letter (and his 
voice became sepulchrally deep) -^ the 
writer of that letter was — yes — I 
must utter it — she was — she was your 
mother !" 

Lady Emily dropped down ; the shock 
was too much for her. The servants 
whom Lord TJrmstone summoned in- 
stantly bore her to her couch. 

That evening, when her nerves were 
strong enough to bear it, her father told 
her the unfortunate tale of her mother's 
guilt. The name of the seducer was even 
yet a mystery to the injured husband. 
The recital was indeed harrowing — it was 
painful, it was startling ; but at its close 
the husband and the child knelt down 
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and prayed a pitying Creator to have 
mercy on an erring wife — a sinful parent. 
They prayed fervently and devoutly, and 
sincerely hoped their intercessions might 
avail. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 



AN ABDUCTION, 



In a small room in one of the numerous 
public-houses situated in Fleet-street, sat 
Coleman, in a state of semi-inebriation* 
A bottle of gin, from which he had drawn 
long draughts, stood before him- He had 
twice put out the wretched tallow candle 
which iU-lit the chamber in which he was 
sitting, in his endeavour to snuff the un- 
fortunate luminary ; his hand ^^ far too 
unsteady for the task, and, in utter dark- 
ness, he now pulled at the bell till the 
time-worn rope broke; all the while utter- 
ing the most dreadful oaths, consigning 
every object around him, the landlord 
and the waiter, but above all, his master, 
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for whom he was waiting, to a place 
wholly unmentionable to ears polite. 
Coleman was no longer the respectable 
and confidential servant of a gentleman 
of position in society ; by degrees he had 
fallen into sottish habits, in which he 
had been encouraged by a master, who, 
finding him of a prying and dangerous 
nature, had with great acuteness first 
made him a drunkard, and then plunged 
him into every sort of crime. In a word, 
he had so completely got him into his 
toils, that although the former menial had 
lost all respect for his late superior, yet 
that menial felt he was at once the victim 
and the tool of a master mind. 

The waiter answered the summons, 
and after a short skirmish of words — ^for 
in this sort of establishment there is 
little distinction drawn between the 
server and the served — a fresh candle 
was brought in, another "go" of gin. 
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and Coleman was left to liis ruminations. 
These lasted unpleasantly long, for George 
Sydney did not arrive for at least an hour 
after Coleman's explosion of ill-temper. 

Before he spoke, he took some pains to 
get rid of his cloak, his mufflers, and his 
broad-brimmed hat. These might have 
been assumed to protect the wearer from 
the cold rain which was now falling — 
they might have been donned to conceal 
his person. Wliatever was the motive, 
they had been carefully put on, and they 
were now as carefully laid aside. 

The half-intoxicated servant at last lost 
all patience, and in a somewhat dictatorial 
tone, demanded — 

" Where have you been all the evening, 
Mr. Sydney?*' 

" Hush ! I don't wish my name ut- 
tered in such places as this." 

"Well then, George, if you like it 
better ; where have you been ?'* 
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" Eascal ! if you thus address me" 
again, I shall feel tempted to strike 

you." 

" Pooh \ you dare not ; if you tried,. 
I'd punch your head to a jelly, and as to 
being a rascal, I fear there's more nor one 
in the room. But what's the use of 
chaflSng ? I don't care where you've been 
so long as you've brought the tin." 

" Not one shilling." 

" What !" screamed Coleman, " brought 
no money? The bill was due to-day; 
it was doubtlessly noted by five o'clock, 
and unless we can take it up before it's^ 
returned to Hingston, we shall be lagged. 
Not brought the money ? By Heaven !: 
you must find it; if not, across the 
herring-pond we go." 

"Be good enough to drop the pro- 
noun plural, and speak for yourself 
only." 

" I don't know or care nothing about 
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pronouns. Find the money before nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning, or we're 
blown." 

" My good friend, yon forget that Fve 
nothing to do with this affair, / have 
signed no bm." 

" No, but you got the money.** 

" Can you prove it ?'* 

"What! do you deny it?" roared 
Coleman. 

" I neither deny nor admit it ; if I have 
wronged you, you can bring an action in 
law. Take my advice, my good friend, 
speak lower and be calm. It appears 
you have unfortunately accepted a bill 
drawn in your own name on a highly 
respectable firm in the City. This I de- 
plore — ^Heaven knows I do — yes, deeply 
do I regret it, and came here to see you 
out of the scrape." 

" Why, you king of villains ! Did not 
you make me write the name, did you 
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not tell me where to get the money 
for it, and did not you swear you'd pay 
it when it became due?*' 

" Possibly, Coleman, possibly/' calmly 
replied his master; "but these facts re- 
quire proving, and you have no proofs. 
Nay, be calm, and listen. I have in vain 
appealed to my brother for money ; he re- 
fuses further supplies." 

" I should think so ; why, he sent you 
three hundred only last week. But 
where's the money you won on the 
steeple-chase ?'* 

" I'll tell you ; I couldn't appear in the 
affair myself, so I got young Bill Sawyer 
to lay the money on." 

" Well, and you won ?" 

" I did, but Bill has bolted with the 
money." 

"And why don't you try and catch 
him ?" eagerly demanded the other. 

" Coleman, you are a fool ! you forget 
that it was he that made all sure." 
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"Hem! — I forgot. But where's my 
lady in the Eegent's Park ?" 

"Apparently the earth has swallowed 
her ; I cannot, spite of all my endeavours, 
find her." 

"What, then, can we do ?" 

" Why, as far as you are concerned, take 
my advice, fly ; you have no ties in Eng- 
land, the Belgian boat sails at five in the 
morning, be off in her, and no one will 
trace you. Long before this little mis- 
take of yours is discovered, you will be 
beyond the reach of danger. Here is a 
five -pound note ; write to me under 
cover to A. B., Post-ofiice, Darlington- 
street, announce your arrival, and I'll 
send you five pounds more. I have only 
two sovereigns left just now." 

"Well, upon my life you are a cool 
chap ; yet I can't well see what else I 
can do — ^you've got me preciously in your 
claws ; but I'll have my turn yet," added 
the other in a growl. 
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George Sydney gave the sardonic 
smile which invariably lights up the 
triumph of treachery. 

"But at all events you'll give me 
more than this; why, it wont pay a 
week's board." 

" Perhaps not ; but that's not my look- 
out; if that wont do, you must stay 
here, for, upon my honour, I have no 
more than the two sovereigns I mentioned ; 
and to show you how inclined I am to be 
generous, I'll give you one. So come, be 
off, go and fetch your traps, and go down 
to the wharf at once — you can sleep aboard; 
by-the-by, what name will you assume ? 
Here's your top-coat — now be off quickly 
— I'll pay your reckoning." 

Coleman sulkily seized his coat, and 
was in the act of putting it on, when two 
letters feU from the pocket; George 
eagerly seized them. 

" Oh ! I had forgotten them ; but I 
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don t believe they are of any consequence. 
One's from your brother, and there's no 
enclosure in it, so you may safely burn 
it; the other is from the little surgeon 
in Bethnal Grreen as we employed in 
a certain affair, and the less you 
hear from him the better, I should 
think." 

" And pray who gave you the right to 
think ?" fiercely demanded Greorge, thrust- 
ing his brother's note into his pocket 
unread; and, quickly tearing open the 
other, he eagerly devoured its contents. 
His lips quivered with agitation; then 
suddenly springing forward, he attempted 
to seize Coleman, who avoided him, and 
in a savage tone roared — 

" Only touch me, George Sydney, and 
rU brain you !" 

" Egad ! I'd risk it to punish you. 
Say, villain, how long have you had this 
letter ?" 
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" I shan't answer you. If you think 
to bully me you're preciously mistaken, I 
can tell you ;" and he began whistling an 
air in the most approved devil-me-care 
style. 

George knew his man. He well knew 
that nothing was to be had by threats ; 
so, lowering his tone, he once more ad- 
dressed himi — 

" Coleman, you annoy me — indeed you 
do ! Think for a moment, and you will 
see that I am your best friend." 

" I don't care a brass farthing whether 
you are or no." 

*' Coleman, you are too • passionate ; 



remember that violence can do no good. 
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"Stop that! you ain't preaching in 
Exeter Hall. If you have anything to 
say about the letter, out with it. I suspect 
it has been forgotten in my great-coat 
pocket for above a week ; however, what's 
done is done. Is it about money ?" 
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"No; I wish it were. No, Cole- 
man, it is worse than that. There — 
jead it yourself," and he threw down the 
note. 

Coleman took it up and read it — 

" Dear Sir, 

" Certain hawks have been menacing 
the pigeon-house. They find out that the 
bird sings well, and desire the cage door 
to be instantly opened. To prevent 
accident, I have by certain means re- 
moved her to my house ; and here she 
remains till you can find a stronger cage 
for her, farther from the prjdng hawks. 
The proper certificates are made out in 
due order, but you must come and take 
the sweet bird away directly, or she'll com- 
municate with the kingfisher. Your fate 
and mine depend upon it. 

" Thine ever, 

" The Dovekeeper.'* 
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" Well, I'm hanged if ever I read such 
rubbish !" 

" What ! don't you understand it ?" 

" Not I." 

"I'U explain it. The visiting com- 
missioners have declared that a certain 
My " 
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Oh ! lady- 
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" Hush ! yes, it is she — ^is perfectly 
sane, and must be removed to her home. 
To prevent this, we must instantly go and 
fetch her, and send her down to some 
distant county. The certificates will be 
sufficient to get her in. This job will 
require tact — ^you must perform it.' 

" Not I ; I'm off to Ostend." 

" You must give up that scheme for the 
present." 

"I'll do no such thing. What, stop 
and be nabbed ! Thank ye. Master George ; 
I'm not a fool." 

" Stay, I have it !" suddenly replied the 
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master. " Ay, a glorious thought ! You 
shall take her with you, and lodge her 
in a maison de sant4 there/' 

"We've no time/* 

" Oh, plenty. We'U start at once for 
our friend the doctor's;" and George 
began putting on his mufflers — "we'll 
do it." 

" Oh ! it's we now, is it ? but it wont 
do. Once for all, I'll not join you in this 
affidr unless you give me fifty pounds." 

" Pshaw ! the expenses wont be fifteen 
at the outside." 

" Then I don't stir," doggedly observed 
Coleman, sitting down. 

" You must ! if you don't, we are 
ruined." 

"Not this time, Georgy my beauty; 
not this time. I'm clear of it ! It is you 
who will suflfer." 

" Well, what does that signify ? Come, 
I'll give you twenty- five pounds." 
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"Not one screw less than fifty, and 
that down." 

George paused ; he reflected for a 
moment, then taking out his pocket-book 
from his breast pocket, he threw down 
ten five-pound notes. 

"Well," said Coleman, as he eagerly- 
grasped them, " well now, if I wasn't the 

■ 

most good-natured fool on earth, I'd 
refuse to go, if it were only for telling me 
a lie about your having no money." 

" No, you would not ; for, if you did, 
I'd call in an oflScer and have you taken 
up for forgery. So don't provoke me 
again by making use of such coarse terms, 
or I may forget all else to obtain ven- 
geance.*' 

" Well, well, I wont quarrel ; but before 
we start, just pay the bill as you pro- 
mised." 

This was done, and the worthy couple 
salUed forth; and, having obtained the 
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use of a four-wheel cab, were soon roll- 
ing slowly on their way to Betlmal 
Green, 

As they stopped in front of a coloured 
lamp, Sydney turned to Coleman — 

" We are only just in time. The Earl 
arrives in town to-morrow." 

" He'll be too late to find his pigeon. 
rU take care of that," said the late 
servant, as he burst out laughing. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



CRUSHED HOPES. 



Agitated by Lady Emily's letter describ- 
ing her interview with the female stranger^ 
her mysterioTis questions, and her sub- 
sequent death, Marks Leslie scarcely knew 
how to act. To quit London would be 
highly improper, as his noble patron was 
hourly expected, yet to leave the being he 
most loved on earth in a situation sO' 
strange was impossible. He weighed the 
duty he owed to his kind friend Lord 
Crrantchester ; he felt that he might justly 
be accused of ingratitude if he left London 
at the present moment; he was also 
aware that his sudden return to Ireland 
would be, as it were, breaking that pledge 
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of absence which he had voluntarily given. 
On the other hand, his heart told him 
how impossible it would be — ^how cruel it 
must seem to hety thus to remain appa- 
rently indifferent in London, while peril 
menaced the girl he fondly adored in 
Ireland. At least half-a-dozen times he 
began to pack up his portmanteau — once, 
indeed, he sent for a cab to convey him 
to Euston Station ; but honour and duty 
interfered, and the shades of evening 
closed in,and shut out thevaciUating inten- 
tions of the wretched Marks. One com- 
fort, however, still remained — ^he would 
again hear in the morning — ^he would 
then better know how to act. Besides, 
the bruises and pains which he owed to 
his conduct at the fire needed at least 
another day's care ; so, in a state of 
annoyance and indecision, he retired to 
his bed, there to await the coming 
post. 

11—2 
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It was nine o'clock when Leslie fully 
opened his eyes; a letter bearing the 
Dublin post-mark lay on the table. He 
jumped up and tore it open. 

" My dearest John, — ^My pen almost 
refuses to record the tale of shame and 
grief which I must now reveal to you. 
Dearly as I prize your love — fondly as I 
have lived in the hope of becoming, one 
day, your wife — the present narrative 
must still be told ; that fearful recital of 
guilt and dishonour which must crush my 
every joy, since it separates us for ever, 
widowing my heart, and blighting every 
hope." 

Leslie could read no more — ^for several 
seconds he felt as one stricken by sudden 
paralysis. Every object seemed to swim 
around him, the letter dropped from his 
hand, and he threw himself on the bed, 
covering his face with his hands, trying, 
if possible, to forget the words he had 
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read, to shut out the crushing truth. A 
flood of tears might have aflbrded relief 
to his overtaxed brain ; but alas ! his grief 
was far beyond this. No ; conscious, yet 
maddened, he earnestly desired that the 
earth would at once swallow him up, and 
so end the misery he was enduring. In 
this wretched state — a state which no pen 
can describe — he remained for several 
minutes, then starting up he again seized 
the letter, but his eyes at first refused to 
read. A knock came to his door. He 
remembered that as a man he was bound 
to calm his feelings. Long accustomed to 
self-discipline, he at once recovered his 
usual outward demeanour, and took in a 
note handed to him by the servant. This 
incident, trifling in itself, broke the chain 
of horroif, he threw the note aside, and 
with comparative calmness he resumed 
the letter from Emily — 



tc 



You are a man, and will doubtlessly 
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bear the shock better than I do; the 
fatal edict has gone forth — we never can 
be married. To wed me would tarnish 
your bright honour. Love me ever and 
constantly, as I do you, but never dream 
of uniting your fate with one like myself. 
But alas ! I am rambling. I will, how- 
ever, be brief, for every word I set down 
costs me a tear of agony. The person I 
saw die was — ^nay, I cannot write it, yet 
I must — that person was — ^my mother ! a 
mother who had fled her husband's roof, 
to seek that of some vile seducer. I am 
the child of that woman. To link your 
fate with mine would be to link it 
with dishonour. No, dearest John, I 
will never — never allow this. My father, 
who leaves within two days, proposes 
to visit the Continent, probably never to 
return. He forbids me even to commu- 
nicate our destination to you. You may, 
however, come over here, as soon as pos- 
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sible, and bid me an eternal farewell ere 
we start. Do this ; but, as a man of 
honour, I expect that you will not endea- 
vour to alter my determination, or seek 
ix) know where we are going. Heaven 
bless you, prays your afflicted and fondly- 
attached " Emily." 



Leslie threw down the letter, and pon- 
dered for awhile in deep grief. Yet, after 
all, circumstances might have been worse. 
Truth to tell, he had heard the unhappy 
tale before, and though not conversant 
with the circumstances — ^not aware that 
the mother of his Emily still lived — ^yet 
he well knew that Lady Urmstone had 
sloped from her husband. Who the partner 
of her flight was he had never heard, 
but of the facts now communicated to 
him he had been long cognizant. He read 
and re-read the letter several times. It 
only seemed to increase his love for the 
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dear girl, liis determination to win her 
cherished hand. Shall we confess it ? the 
letter rather pleased him on the whole. 
He was far from selfish ; Emily was the 
idol he worshipped as a superior being — 
a being placed so far above him as to 
shut out all hope of being allied to her. 
The present blot on her escutcheon brought 
her one step nearer to him. Yes, the un- 
known protege of her father might still live 
to win her, and proudly wear her in his 
heart. His arm should shield her from 
every shaffc of malice. Yes, there was a 
blot — di tainting blot — which, if necessary, 
with his life's blood he would wash away. 
Leslie was not of a romantic or an ego- 
tistical nature, but he smiled with exul- 
tation as he pictured to his mind the task 
of defending liis own adored Emily — 
there was a something to fight for — ^proud 
would he feel to do so. To this end he 
dedicated his future life. In a few hours 
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he would be with her suing to be heard, 
pleading before her, explaining the love 
he bore towards her ; ay, not a moment 
should be lost. 

In this mood he hastily dressed and 
descended to breakfast, A few moments 
later the servant came in and reminded 
him that a messenger waited to take back 
a reply to the note which he had delivered 
to him upstairs. 

Leslie now recollected the circumstance, 
and opened the missive, which ran thus : 

"Dear Sir, — ^Will you do me the 

favour of calHng on me at my office at 

your earliest convenience, as I have a 

message for you from the Earl of Grant- 

chester which requires your immediate 

attention ? 

" Yours faithfully, 

"Henry Scarsdale." 
This was a call not to be slighted; 
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Mr. Scarsdale was Lord Grrantchester's 
confidential agent, and consequently Leslie 
saw the necessity of obeying the summons. 
Nor did he foresee any inconvenience 
likely to arise from it, as he could not 
leave town before the evening express. So 
he instantly wrote an answer stating his 
intention of being with the lawyer within 
an hour. This he despatched, and then 
sat down to sip a cup of tea and ruminate 
— for to break his fast in the usual manner 
his agitation wholly forbade. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

A CONTRETEMPS. 

J 

After a delay of at least half-an-hour 
(for Mr. Scarsdale held a daily lev^e of 
clients, all seeking a personal interview 
with him), our hero was ushered into the 
presence of the tried friend and adviser of 
his noble patron. The lawyer had scarcely 
uttered a dozen words when Leslie ceased 
to wonder at the influence he exercised 
over the Earl. Calm and determined in 
his manner, possessing the eye of an 
eagle, he seemed at once to read the 
thoughts and characters of those who 
addressed him. There was a degree of 
penetration in his look which would 
have inspired fear, had it not been more 
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than counterbalanced by a smile which, 
displaying a brilliant row of teeth, at once 
gained the confidence and friendship of 
those whom he addressed. Scarsdale was 
a man of few words, for those who sought 
his advice were so numerous he could 
spare but little time for circumlocution. 
This was the man that Leslie had come 
to see, and into whose presence he was 
admitted, after waiting nearly half-an-hour 
amidst a crowd of eager visitors, who were 
at length all dismissed, and Leslie ushered 
into the presence of the talented lawyer. 

" Captain Leslie, I sent to you believing 
from what I have heard from the Earl of 
Grantchester, that you are in the full con- 
fidence of that nobleman." 

" I cannot say that I am ; he has been 
most kind to me, and I am now about to 
join him as his secretary, when probably 
he will confide in me ; as yet, I have seen 
but little of his lordship." 
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" It is odd — ^very odd ; for in the letters 
I have received he speaks of you, not 
only in the highest terms, but as one in 
whom he places the greatest reliance." 
The lawyer paused for a moment, and 
then continued: — "You are perhaps 
aware that Lady Crrantchester has been 
long separated from the Earl ? " 

" Not so ; I was not even aware that 
he was married ; still less that he had a 
wife living." 

" Such, however, is the case. The ex- 
planation is painful, and our noble friend 
probably evaded the subject ; it becomes 
therefore my duty to relate to you the 
sad particulars. Upwards of twenty 
years ago, his wife, of whom he was pas- 
sionately fond, bore him an heir ; but the 
joy which would have heralded in the 
event was at once clouded by the an- 
nouncement that his lady had been deli- 
vered of a dead child. The shock had 
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such an effect upon the bereaved mother, 
that it at once robbed her of her in- 
tellects. In her delirium, she believed 
that her infant still existed, and even 
now I fear the monomania exists, but 
in such a modified form that, after being 
confined in a private asylum during a 
period of upwards of twenty years, her 
medical advisers have now recommended 
her immediate removal to her home/' 

" How very dreadful ! but how was it 
that Lord Grantchester consented to such 
a separation?" 

"In the hope that her reason might 
once more be restored — a hope which 
her medical attendants have ever held out, 
and which now seems happily realized, 
To communicate this information, and to 
ask you to act on it, I have sent for 
you." 

"Me?" 

" Yes ; who so fit ? Holding the 
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most confidential post in his lordship's 
household — endeared to him by no ordi- 
nary ties — such are Lord Grantchester'» 
own words, who can be more fit to see 
the poor sufferer and bear to his lordship 
the joyftil tidings which will restore an 
adored wife to her much-loved home ?" 

" I reaUy do not understand you," re^. 
plied the now puzzled Leslie. 

" Oh — I forgot ; I have not shown you 
the letters I have received ; read them ;' < 
and he handed two epistles to the bewil- 
dered secretary, who at once perused 
them : — 



*' To Henry Scarsdale, Esq. 

" Sir, — As the confidential adviser 
and representative of the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Grantchester, I beg to 
inform you that I have this day taken 
possession of the property hitherto known 
as Lion House, Camberwell, lately con- 
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ducted by Dr. James Dutton, and amongst 
the patients I find the Countess of Grant* 
Chester, suffering, as is alleged by the 
certificates on which she was here ad- 
mitted upwards of twenty years ago, 
from monomania arising firom unhappy 
femily circumstances and a predisposition 
to commit suicide. To guard against the 
latter, two extra nurses have been spe- 
cially engaged, who keep continual watch 
over her actions; I therefore lose no 
time in writing to you, to announce, 
for the information of the Earl, that 
I am now the sole proprietor of this 
establishment, and to solicit a continuance 
of his lordship^s trust and confidence. 
" Your obedient servant, 

" Jacob Aylward, M.R.C.S." 

The second bore date a week later. 

" Sir, — It is with great satisfaction I 
write to assure you, for the information 
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of the Earl of Grantchester, that his noble 
wife may be removed from this estab- 
lishment whenever he likes. She is 
now thoroughly cured, and from the 
date of this letter I look upon her as a 
visitor, not a patient. I am thus abrupt, 
as the visiting commissioner has pro- 
nounced her ladyship to be perfectly sane, 
and threatened me with a withdrawal 
of my licence should I longer detain her 
against her own wish. Pray therefore 
ask his lordship to call for her, or, in 
his absence, be good enough to send for 
her ladyship as soon as may be conve- 
nient. 

" Your obedient servant, 

'^ Jacob Aylward, M.E.C.S." 

Having read the letters through, Leslie 
turned to Mr. Scarsdale, who, during the 
short time the captain had been perusing 
the communications, had snatched the 
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opportunity to take a sandwich, and 
quietly remarked — 

" I cannot see how I am concerned in 
these letters/' 

" Pardon me ; I know no one so fitting 
to attend to them as yourself. Lord Grant- 
Chester wiU be here in a few days. As his 
lordship's secretary, who so fit instantly 
to visit this asylum, and take her lady- 
ship home, there to await the arrival of 
her husband ? I cannot do it personally, 
I am so fearfully busy, and the slightest 
delay would be cruel to the dear lady; 
to send one of my clerks would be both 
disrespectful and improper, since it would 
cause an exposure of circumstances quite 
unnecessary to publish. Who, then, better 
adapted to perform this task than your- 
self?" 

"I should be deUghted, but circum- 
stances over which I have no control com- 
pel me to leave London within an hour." 
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" I am sorry thus to press you, but I 
am still of opinion that this duty impe- 
ratively devolves on you; nor can I 
admit that any other can supersede this 
debt which you owe to one who has not 
only shown the greatest confidence in you, 
but has actually given you a place of con- 
siderable emolument. Nay, do not writhe 
or feel hurt by the remark ; you and I 
are alike interested in the fate of our 
common friend. We should equally be 
anxious respecting the welfare of a suffer- 
ing, and I suspect, a much-wronged 
female." 

" Sir, you put the matter in a strong 
light." 

" I do, and do so purposely, I have 
no time to waste on circumlocution, 
twenty persons at least eagerly wait 
outside to obtain an interview ; you will 
therefore excuse my abruptness. May I 
ask, cannot the affair to which you allude 
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be delayed for a few hours ?" said Scars- 
dale, raising his head and fixing his eagle 
glance on Leslie. 

" If I miss the evening mail for Holy- 
head, I may lose all I hold dear '* 

"At what hour does this mail leave 
London ?" 

" At half-past eight, I believe." 

The lawyer pulled out his watch, and 
looked at it. "You have at least six 
hours to execute the task which I really 
think it is your duty to perform. I have 
no more to say — I pause for your reply/* 

" I will do it ; but as it retards my de- 
parture for some hours, as I intended 
starting at two o'clock, you will perhaps 
explain to his lordship the cause of my 
delay, should I not return to London 
within eight-and-forty hours, during which 
period I understend he may axrive." 

" I should say from the letters that I 
have received that his health will not 
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allow him to do so; but in any case 
your absence will be excused. Now 
pardon me ; I am unable to prolong this 
interview. Here are the letters ; the 
address is attached to them. Do you 
want any money ? Excuse the question, 
but it might be possible, and, if so, I will 
supply it.^ 

Leslie declined the proffered kindness, 
took the papers, and calling a Hansom 
cab, at once started off on his mission. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



THE ASYLUM. 



"Lion House, Camberwell! cried our 
hero, throwing himself back in the vehicle, 
and at once giving himself up to those 
feelings of annoyance which this unfore- 
seen delay caused, not unmingled with 
surprise at the strange history which had 
just been given him of Lord Grant- 
chester's family. Hitherto Leslie had 
believed that the Earl was a bachelor, 
and that the Honourable George Sydney, 
whom he had met at Dublin Castle, was 
his undoubted heir. It now appeared 
that his patron had long been married; 
and, though the fact was improbable, it 
was stm possible his wife might yet per- 
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petuate the noble line of Grantchester. 
This was a new view of the subject. It 
was one that mattered but little to the 
secretary; yet, truth to tell, he felt un- 
accountably interested in the relation he 
had just heard ; and, after a short mental 
reasoning, admitted to himself that the 
acute lawyer was perfectly right in charg- 
ing him with the transaction of an affair 
requiring much tact and delicacy to carry 
out. From these thoughts he was roused 
by the sudden stoppage of the cab, and 
the gruff voice of the driver demanding 
through the trap in the roof — 

"Where be Lion House, sir? Here 
we are in Camberwell, and I don't see it 
nowhere.*' 

« 

" I really don t know." 

"WeU, then, I'm sure I don't. What's 
to be done ?" 

"Can't you inquire somewhere ia the 
neighbourhood ?" 
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"Well, sir, they beynt over sharp in 
these parts; besides, sir, there's no one 
a-passing, and I don't know none of the 
shops." 

" Can't you try the public-house ?" 

" Well, sir, that's true ; but if I goes in 
I must spend a sixpence, and I can't 
afford it." 

LesHe smiled at the cunning of the 
feUow; but, too much hurried to care 
about trifles, he at once handed liim a 
shilling. Cabby, well content with his 
diplomacy, threw the coin into his pocket, 
and in another minute drove up to the 
" Bold Dragoon ;" and dismounting from 
his dangerous perch, and begging of his 
fare to have an eye on the reins, entered 
the public-house. 

Fully five minutes had elapsed before 
the driver returned ; he then came out, ap- 
parently well pleased with his entertain- 
ment. He was about to mount his box. 
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when Leslie inquired whether he had 
ascertained the situation of Lion House. 

"In coorse I have. I knew it afore; 
only you didn't tell me as it was the * 'sylum 
for lunatics.' I knows it well ; but we've 
taken the wrong turn, and gone two miles 
out of our way." 

Here was another annoying delay for 
Leslie ; but determined, as far as possible, 
to put up with similar contretewpSy he 
only desired the driver to accelerate his 
pace if possible. 

In a quarter of an hour more the 
vehicle dashed through the iron gates of 
the asylum, and drove up to the principal 
entrance. Our hero had never before 
seen such an establishment, and he could 
scarcely repress a feeling of disgust whei;i 
he saw the useless grandeur — ^the orna- 
mented front of a mansion, whose highly- 
studied beauties seemed to mock the 
misery it hid within its bosom. He 
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turned with loathing from the sight of 
those iron bars which carefully guarded 
the highly-decorated windows of this 
palatial private madhouse. 

A liveried servant, dressed out in 
gaudy colours, answered the summons at 
the door ; and, in the mincing accents of 
a modem fop, informed the visitor that the 
doctor ** was at home/' 

Leslie naturally felt somewhat agitated, 
which cabby as quickly perceived; and, 
taking advantage of it, charged exactly 
double the amount of his proper fare, six- 
pence for delay (at the public-house), and 
hoped his honour would give him an 
extra shilling for driving so fast ! To all 
these extortions the captain silently sub- 
mitted, and entering the hall, followed 
the " red-plushed" footman into the study, 
which he was assured Dr. Aylward 
would soon enter. 

After allowing some ten minutes or a 
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quarter of an hour to elapse — 2l custom 
usually adopted by all the second-rate 
practitioners, in order to give time for 
the visitor to inspect the rich books 
strewed on the table, the cards of noble- 
men and other persons of consequence 
thrown carelessly into a china bowl, and 
the handsome testimonial given to the 
practitioner on some recent occasion, now 
standing proudly on the sideboard — ^the 
doctor entered the room, and, bowing 
low to his visitor, requested him to be 
seated; at the same time, in the most 
polite terms, demanding the cause which 
had thus given him the honour of a visit 
from Captain Marks Leslie ? 

" I am come here respecting the Coun- 
tess of Grantchester " 

"I trust her ladyship is well," inter- 
rupted the now obsequious keeper of the 
asylum, " and that she bore the fatigues 
of the journey without injury?" 
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The visitor started from his chair, and 
with difficulty uttered — 

"What is the meaning of this? I 
came to see Lady Grantchester. She is 
surely here ?" 

" Not so," replied the practitioner, rising 
also, and seemingly annoyed by the ques- 
tion ; " if you are a friend of her ladyship, 
you should have known she left this last 
night." 

"By whose authority?" severely de- 
manded Leslie. 

" May I ask, sir, why you thus seek to 
know?" 

" I am the private secretary to the Earl 
of Grantchester, and am sent here by Mr. 
Scarsdale, his lordship's confidential agent, 
in consequence of two communications 
you have addressed to him. Here they 
are," and he handed him the letters. 

The medical man read and re-read the 
epistles he had written to Scarsdale. He 
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dwelt over them, and evidently seemed 
puzzled what line to pursue. 

" Sir, I will request you to resume your 
9eat, and enter fully into this matter, 
which really seems most serious." 

Leslie again sat down. 

" You will excuse my asking you — Are 
you quite sure her ladyship has not 
returned to Grantchester House ?" 

"Perfectly so; Mr. Scarsdale would 
have known, had it been so." 

The doctor started, and seemed much 
disconcerted. 

"In my turn," hastily chimed in 
Leslie, " may I ask the meaning of this 
strange question ?" 

" It is indeed strange — most strange !" 

"Is her ladyship not beneath your 

roof?" 

" I regret to say she is not." 

"Has she fled?" 

For several seconds Dr. Aylward 
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paused ; he seemed fearful of committing 
himself. At length, as if he had sud- 
denly gained courage, he replied — 

"Far from it. Her ladyship was 
removed at a late hour last night from 
this establishment." 

" And how came you to permit this ?" 

" The messenger who represented him- 
self as having been sent to fetch her 
home, stated that he came from the Earl 
of Grantchester." 

" Surely you did not allow a patient to 
leave your asylum on the mere ipse dixit 
of a stranger ?" 

" Decidedly not. The individual who 
came had often been here before — so at 
least my assistant (who has been fifteen 
years in this establishment) informs me, 
had often accompanied his master, the 
Honourable George Sydney, the only 
brother of the Earl, when he came here." 
" Still I consider you were wrong to 
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give up SO lightly a lady thus carefully 
committed to your charge." 

" I admit that had I been thus in- 
cautious, I should indeed have been 
blameable; but you will acquit me 
when I tell you that this person was 
accompanied by the medical man who 
originally signed (with another since 
dead) the certificate of her ladyship's 
insanity." 

" This is indeed a mystery." 

" It did not seem so to me. The man, 
or messenger, or, still more properly 
speaking, the agent of Lord Grant- 
chester, came here and demanded that the 
Countess should be delivered up to him. 
This I might have hesitated about; but 
Doctor Compartz, who had signed the 
original certificate, insisted on her lady- 
ship being given up, and at once gave a 
satisfactory receipt for the return of his 
patient, who with joy jumped into a 
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carriage at the door and drove off, as she 
anticipated, to Grantchester House." 

" And did you think there was nothing 
irregular in this ?" 

" Scarcely so : parties frequently take 
strange means to conceal the mental 
maladies of their friends,- and above all 
the fact, that they have ever been 
the inmates of an asylum, however re- 
spectable. I confess to you, that as they 
drove off I felt a strange misgiving in 
seeing that a mere common hackney fly 
had been sent for her ladyship. But then 
it was too late ; besides, as I said before, I 
thought they might have done so to 
prevent exposure/' 

" What steps would you advise me to 
take in this affair? It is clear Lady 
Grantchester has been spirited away, and 
your own interest should point out to 
you that you are bound to assist me in my 
search." 
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" Putting aside all feelings such as you 
mention, I shall be delighted to do so. 
Her ladyship has endeared herself to all 
beneath this roof by her affability and 
uniform kindness. She is now (as I have 
stated in my letter to Mr. Scarsdale) per- 
fectly recovered; it is therefore plain 
she cannot long be detained against her 
will. Tou need not, however, go far to 
find her; your first task will be to see 
Dr. Compartz, - and doubtlessly he will 
point out her present whereabouts, and 
the reason for which she was conveyed 
there." 

" I'll go instantly," cried Leslie, start- 
ing up ; " tell me at once the address of 
the gentleman." 

The doctor rang the bell, and desired 
the servant to bring him his address- 
book. While waiting for it, he endeavoured 
to draw our hero into conversation on the 
common topics of the day, but in this he 
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did not succeed. Impatient to complete^ 
his task in time for the mail, sincerely 
desirous of recovering Trith as little delay 
as possible the wife of his kind patron, 
be declined colloquial intercourse save 
on the one subject he desired to dwell 
upon. 

At length the address-book was brought 
down, and Dr. Aylward referred to it. 

" ' Dr. Compartz, a Doctor of Medicine 
of the College at Bonn ; a Licentiate of 
the College of Surgeons in Seville; a 
Bachelor of Medicine in Louvain, &c. &c.,' 
lives now; let me see, he has really changed 
his address so often since he lived in 
Barlington-street, that it is somewhat 
difficult to follow his migrations. Water* 
loo-road ? — ^no, no, I mistake. His present 
address is No. 7, Cleavers'-row, Mile End. 
This is the address he left last night.*' 

" Is he a respectable practitioner ?"^ 

" I really cannot say ; hut I should 
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decidedly think so, as he more than once 
came here with the Honourable Mr. 
Sydney, with whom he appeared to be 
very intimate." 

" Well, doctor, I have but one course 
left : I will at once see this medical man, 
and through him discover the present 
abode of Lady Grantchester. Good-bye, 
sir. I hope and trust that my search may 
be successful. I ponfess I leave you with 
feelings of deep regret that you were in- 
duced to part so lightly with Lady Grant- 
chester." 

"I now regret it, too," replied the 
asylum-keeper, as he bowed Leslie out. 
*'XJpon my life,I fear it is a bad affair,"mut- 
tered he as he strode back into the study ; 
" I felt at the time that the fellows were 
rascals. I ought not to have let her go ; 
but I think I've guarded myself from all 
harm in the affair. I wish she had not 
been a countess ; but it is no use repining, 
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this fellow Compartz must take the 
blame." 

In the meantime poor Leslie, sadly 
vexed at the detention, galloped along 
(having selected a good horse from the 
rank) towards Mile End. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



THE DOCTOR. 



"This is the door, I think, sir," said 
the driver, as he suddenly pnUed up his 
vehicle at a wretched-looking house in a 
street leading out of the Mile End-road ; 
"this is the place you meant, sir, is it 
not?" 

Leslie jumped out, and for a minute or 
two doubted the identity of the house, 
which appeared to be one of those 
numerous edifices which are, generally 
speaking, let out to a score of lodgers, 
abounding in the district to which our 
hero had been directed. 

Amidst the names of some half-dozen 
occupants, printed in large letters on the 
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lintel of the street door, Leslie at length 
discovered the following inviting an- 
nouncement : — 

First Floor. — Dr. Compartz, Surgeon and Accou- 
cheur, attends daily for consultation, from eleven till 
four, and from nine till eleven, p.m. — Poor children 
vaccinated gratuitously on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. 

The matter was thus settled; and al- 
though Leslie was surprised in no small 
degree at finding a person so respectable 
as he deemed Dr. Compartz to be, so 
located, yet he unhesitatingly rang the 
surgery -bell, and entered the house, de- 
siring the cabman to wait for his return. 

Groping his way up a somewhat dilapi- 
dated staircase, he presently arrived at 
the first-floor and boldly knocked on a 
door emblazoned by a large and shining 
brass plate. 

A loud peal, twice repeated at the portal, 
brought an urchin of the most miserable 
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description to open it. The poor wretch 
had evidently slipped on a shabby fdstiaa 
jacket on hearing the bell ring at the street 
door ; he boasted no waistcoat, his face was 
miwashed and his hair uncombed, it would 
be ironical to call his two boots a pair, 
his voice bespoke poor feeding ; yes, such 
was the boy who now asked our hero 
what he wanted ? 

" Is Doctor Compartz at home ?" 
" I don't know ; but if you'll tell me 
your name, I'll ask." 

" My name is immaterial ; say a gentle- 
man wants to see him." 

" Well, then, he's not at home." 
'' Why tell me he is not ? I clearly see 
you are telling a falsehood." 

" Well, if I am, what of that ? the last 
<chap as came here this morning, and 
^^alled hisself a gentleman, sarved him 
vdth a writ. So I says he's out," and the 
boy shut the door in the captain's face. 
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Determ^ed to have an interview, Leslie 
again rang, and, finding his summons not 
attended to, fairly thundered at the door ; 
at length the boy cautiously opened it a 
few inches, and assured the impatient 
visitor that it was no use " making a row, 
the doctor was out, and no mistake." 

Leslie did not hesitate, but slipped his 
card, with a crown piece, into the hands 
of the young Cerberus, and awaited the 
result. 

For a moment the door was closed, and 
in another invitingly open, and our hero 
ushered by the now obsequious serving- 
boy into the sanctum of the M.D. 

" Captain Leslie ! how can I be of any 
service to you, sir ? I regret you did not 
send for me, rather than thus surprise me 
en des/iadille. Excuse me, sir, while I put 
my coat on. The fact is, these are my East- 
end consulting rooms ; I am about to quit 
them, as you may see by the preparations 
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for departure which surround you. Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but from your appearance I 
venture to anticipate some organic com- 
plaint ; gout ? — -and yet you are young for 
it ; catarrh — perhaps influenza ? — in rheu- 
matism I am peculiarly fortunate ^" 

Anxious to stop this flow of words, 
Leslie coldly bowed and said — "You 
mistake, doctor, I am perfectly well." 

"Oh, it is then as I thought — ^an 
accouchement ? • No ? Perhaps the illness 
of some beloved sister ; the scarlet fever 
is unhappily prevalent in these parts, 
and " 

"My family are perfectly well, and I 
seek no medical advice." 

"Then may I ask," calmly demanded 
the quack, now beginning to suspect he 
was betrayed, "what the devil do you 
want?" 

"I came to speak to you relative to 
the Countess of Grantchester." 
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The practitioner jumped up and ut- 
tered, in a voice of mingled terror and 
anger — 

" Tou, then, are a detective ! I fore- 
saw it. 

"I really do not understand you. 
Why you should thus address me, I 
know not. My name is Marks Leslie, 
private secretary to the Earl of Grant- 
chester. I have been sent to bring the 
Countess to her own home, and have only 
just learnt that she quitted Lion House 
in your company last night. Indeed, 
Dr. Aylward referred me to you.'* 

"Curse the meddling fool!'* involun- 
tarily ejaculated the pseudo physi- 
cian. 

" Sir !" cried the other, in surprise. 

By this time Compaxtz had recovered 
his calmness, and in an oily tone he assured 
his visitor that he should be most happy 
to afford him every information.** 
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" You can then tell me where to find 
her ladyship ?" 

" Oh, decidedly — ^indeed I will accom- 
pany yon; but before I do so, I must 
really change my dress. I will not be 
five minutes." 

The doctor went to a trunk and took 
out several articles, amongst others a 
white pocket-handkerchief, which he, for 
some reason or other, seemed anxious to 
conceal. He kept on talking— speaking 
of the weather and other trifling subjects, 
much to the annoyance of Leslie, who, 
however, could scarcely object, as the doctor 
had thus readily promised to place Lady 
Grantchester imder his care, and thus 
freeing him, enable him to proceed to 
Ireland. 

" I shall not be five minutes," added 
the worthy practitioner; "but while I 
change my habiliments (I have no other 
room, I regret to say) will you kindly 
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look over this newspaper?" and he pre- 
sented him with a copy of the morning 
journal. 

He now got behind Leslie, apparently 
with a desire to change his clothes without 
observation, but ere he did so, he poured 
some sort of perfume, which he took from 
a phial on the shelf, on his handkerchief, 
and with the expertness of an experienced 
conjuror picked the pocket of our hero of 
a white handkerchief, and dexterously 
substituted the one he had scented for it ; 
he then changed his habiliments, and in a 
few minutes reappeared before his visitor. 

" Well, captain, I was not long, was I?*' 
cried he. laughing heartily. 

" I never saw a quicker dresser." 

"Well, then, come along. I am all 
impatience to introduce you to my inte- 
resting patient." 

" I am perfectly ready," replied the 
other, starting up with delight. 
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They liad only moved two paces to- 
wards the door when the doctor suddenly 
halted. 

"Excuse me, Captain Leslie — excuse 
me, but you can scarcely go out so/' 

"How?" 

"You have a spot of black on your 
upper lip, immediately under your nose.'* 

" Thank you. Have you a basin ?" 

" Oh, it does not require that ; give me 
your handkerchief and I will instantly 
remove it. Thank you. I shall not be a 
minute — ^it is a mere black which has 
fallen." 

The captain gave his handkerchief, 
Dr. Compartz took it, and, requesting 
him to sit down, began to rub the upper 
lip ; a moment more, and he pressed the 
nostrils. Leslie felt unable to resist the 
movement ; an instant more and he began 
to feel drowsy-pleasingly so, his Umbs 
became useless, and he fell back senseless 
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in his chair. Chloroform had done its 
work— Leslie was its victim. 

The doctor instantly rushed out into 
the ante-room and sent his errand-boy on 
a distant message — returned, and havings 
first secured his card, he hoisted in his 
arms his now helpless visitor, and bore 
him downstairs. 

" Here, cabby," cried the doctor to the 
coachman, " here is your fare : he is ill , 
and you must at once take him home. 
Here is his card." 

"I don't like this job," growled 
jarvey. 

"Pooh, man!— did you never take a 
drdnken man home before? You know 
my address ; if there's anything wrong 
come back here and I'll soon square it. 
There's half-a-crown for you ; and as the 
gentleman is what the police call in- 
capable,' you can charge what you like to 
the waiters. If they are mean, return to 
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me, for I'd rather give five sovereigns 
than it should be known the gentleman 
got intoxicated in my house. He only 
took two glasses of brandy and water." 

"He was a spooney," ejaculated the 
coachman, lifting our hero into his ve- 
hicle. " This ain't the first job of the kind 
I've had — I don't lose much by 'em;" 
and with a knowing wink the modem 
Jehu drove off for Leslie's hotel. 

When he arrived there his fare had so 
far recovered that he had opened his eyes, 
and although incapable of moving with- 
out help, he seemed conscious of passing 
events. 

Cabby told his story in confidence to 
the waiters, who instantly repeated it to 
the landlord. Two stalwart servants were 
sent out to bear him in. The vehicle 
was paid off and dismissed; the un- 
fortunate captain was straightway borne 
to bed. The tale was told with a thou- 
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sand pleasing exaggerations, and the last 
sentence uttered on the subject proceeded 
from the mouth of the head chambermaid, 
who added, with a sigh : " Well, indeed 
I am astonished! — such a nice, moral- 
speaking young gentleman — so correct 
and so generous. Well, who would have 
thought it ? To drink two bottles of gin 
in a common public-house — I shan't wait 
on him no more. I don't like drunken 
chaps — not I, indeed !'' 
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THE VICTIM. 



It was on one of those bright clear 
mornings which seem to put our foggy 
skies to shame — ^it was on one of those 
halcyon days which raise the spirits and 
forbid depression, that Lady Grantchester 
sat in the window of a drawing-room in 
the Hotel du Pare, in Brussels, eagerly 
gazing, with apparent interest, on the 
gay and smiling scene which the park 
presented to her. The stiff avenues of 
closely-clipped trees, the wide and well- 
tended walks, over which smart officers 
and well-dressed soubrettes were hurrying, 
seemed to engage her attention. But 
such was not the case ; her thoughts were 
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far away ; her mind, still bleeding from a 
wound inflicted on it years before, was 
busily endeavouring, as far as possible to 
recover its proper equilibrium, in order 
to fit it for the coming interview. Yes, 
»he was wholly and solely absorbed by 
the cheering idea of once again behold- 
ing and joining the adored husband whose 
absence she had painfully mourned during* 
twenty years. To meet him, she had been 
induced to come to Brussels, and she 
now sat in joyful expectation of again 
being clasped in the arms of her beloved 
lord. 

At this moment Coleman entered, but 
not the ruflSan sot he appeared to be in the 
last chapter dedicated to his appearance 
and doings. He was now habited as a 
gentleman, and, with his superior clothes, 
he had donned the most quiet and gen- 
tlemanly manner. 

"Where have you been, Mr. Cole- 
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man ?" eagerly demanded the lady as he 
entered. 

" I have been to the post-office, and in 
consequence of a communication I received, 
I called on Monsieur Vanderplanc, one of 
the Earl's most confidential agents — ^in- 
deed, I may safely say, his most confi- 
dential—and from him I learnt that his 
lordship was unhappily defined by indis- 
position at Frankfort, and would not con- 
sequently arrive here for at least ten 
days/' 

" Good Heavens ! Is his iUness serious ? 
Here I cannot remain. Kindly make 
preparations for our immediate departure. 
I will join him." 

" Not so, my lady ; Monsieur Vander- 
planc has received a letter from Lord 
Grantchester particularly requesting him 
to prevent this. He fears the fatigue of 
travelling might be injurious to your 
ladyship." 

14— a 
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" Ah, he was ever kind and self-sacri- 
ficing ; but I have a duty to perform and 
I wOl fulfil it. My place is clearly beside 
the pillow of my sick husband. I shall 
insist on going.'* 

" Of course your ladyship can do as 
you like, but I fear it would sadly annoy 
your noble husband. Would it not. 
Monsieur Vanderplanc?" added he, ap. 
pealing to a gentleman who now entered 
and bowed low to the countess. 

Monsieur Vanderplanc was evidently a 
Belgian of rank. He spoke English im- 
perfectly, but still well enough to make 
himself understood. His voice was of 
that oily, quiet tone which generally be- 
speaks a person of high breeding. His 
coimtenance was decidedly bad. He was 
slightly lame, and during the ensuing 
interview many expressions dropped fi'om 
him which Lady Grantchester might pos- 
sibly have found fault with, but emanat- 
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ing as they did from a foreigner and an 
intimate friend of her dear husband's, she 
readily overlooked them. 

" I moch grieve, miladi, zat milor can- 
not here come for one, perhaps two week. 
He not weU. But miladi stay here — wait 
— he come.*' 

"No; my intention is instantly to 
join him." 

" Sorry, moch sorry, it make me grieve, 
but milor he say no. You stay wid a 
lady — a friend of milor ; she great take 
care of you, and show you all politesse till 
milor come." 

" If such be the case I have only to obey, 
though it is indeed most painfiil to me." 

" It more equal so to me, since it mpch 
annoy your ladyship. 

" Will you kindly give me Lord Grant- 
chester's address?" 

" If miladi she write aletter, give it me, I 
send it through the English ambassadeur." 
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" By-the-bye, I ought to call on 
him/* 

"Oh, yes, ceertainly; but he not h 
Bruxelles ]xist a now, he at Ostende/' 

"That's provoking, his Excellency 
being a relative of my husband's." 

" And have you ze letter for milor ?*' 

" Yes, here it is,'* and she produced a 
note from her pocket, already sealed and 
completed, which she handed to the aris- 
tocratic Belgian; "and now, you will 
perhaps excuse me. The shock of hearing 
of Lord Grantchester's illness has some- 
what overcome me. I will retire for an 
hour. After that, at any time I shall be 
most happy to see Monsieur Yanderplanc; 
my husband's friends are ever most dear 
to me. Mr. Coleman, I may yet trouble 
you to proceed to Frankfort to see the 
Earl, while I remain here with the lady to 
whom Monsieur Yanderplanc has made 
allusion. For the present, good morning ;" 
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and with these words, Lady Grantehester 
xetired. 

The door was scarcely closed, when 
Vanderplanc turned fiercely on Coleman. 
'*' "What an infernal fool you are to allow 
the woman to write letters ! You'll take 
her to the ambassador's next." 

" WeU, speak easy and civilly, if you 
please." 

"And if I don t?" 

" I'll expose you. The police would be 
■delighted to show you every attention, 
. Monsieur Vanderplanc. '^ 

" What do they know about me ?" 

" Oh, a man of your many professions, 
your many talents, can be no stranger to 
them. Depend upon it Dr. Compartz would 
be immediately requested to take up his 
residence with them." 

" If you persevere in sneering, you will 
repent of it.' 

" Shall I, Dr. Compaxtz ?" 
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" You have twice uttered my name — 
the third time you do so take the conse- 
quences. I am no lacquey at command — 
I am no hound to be kicked by a capricious 
master/' 

" Once more I say hold, or I split/* 

" Ay, I understand your threat ; you 
would expose me to Lady Grantchester, 
who would seek to punish the man who 
has thus carried her off. Poor fool ! a 
man who assumes so many letters after 
Ids name should scarcely be thus silly. 
Supposing you did this. Sir Charles Mon- 
tagu, alias Major Brown, alias Dr. Com- 
partz, do you think I'd be idle ? No, I 
would declare the woman I brought over 
to be a lunatic, and produce your own 
certificate, which is even now in my pocket- 
book, to prove the fact. 

" Yes ; and, as retaliation is the first law 
of nature, I should produce a most excel- 
lent copy of a mutual friend's signature. 
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You understand me ? and if this was not 
clearly understood, what do you think of 
the ten pounds you received from old 
Slokesman for betraying your honourable 
master into his clutches? The fact of 
your father having been hung for sheep- 
stealing would form a pleasant episode. 
Lord ! how we should laugh to learn 
that the first sovereign you ever earned 
was by telling the Bow-street runners 
where to find him. And now for a little 
more " 

" Man or devil, cease !" 

" I was only going to mention Mary 
Forbes, who died '" 

" Silence ! or by Heaven you shall join 
her !" screamed the infuriated ruffian, as 
he sprang towards his colleague, who, 
starting back, and throwing down a 
chair, avoided the grasp of the furious 
man. Then, with a withering smile^ 
he turned cooUy to the other, as he rang 
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the bell, and demanded, in a most calm 
manner — 

" Peace or war ?** 

"Carses on it, peace, since it must 
be I" and he muttered to himself, " till I 
can repay the debt." 

The next moment the waiter entered. 
The two men were in the act of shaking 
hands. 

''Mon cher Monsieur Coleman, you 
have say you go to Waterloo, Mid dines 
at Boitsfort on to-morrow ?" 

"Yes. if you can be spared from tiie 
embassy." 

" Oh yes, I manage he." 

" Waiter, let us have a carriage and a 
good pair of horses for Waterloo to- 



morrow." 



<( 



Oui, monsieur," replied the obse- 
quious waiter. 

"And so, for the moment we part," 
said Coleman. 
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"Helas, oui, I must go to joiu his 
Excellency. Adieu !" and Compartz shook 
the other's hand, and left the room 
accompanied by the waiter. 

" Oh that my breath were pestilential, 
that I might breathe upon that wretch !— 
But I'll not be precipitate. Let me only 
succoed in my present project, and the 
future Earl of Grantchester — ^my pal 

George — ^must pension me off — or . 

But enough of these dull thoughts; I 
came here to be amused, so begone dull 
care, Coleman and talents for ever !" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MAISON DE SANTE. 

It was nine o'clock as Mr. Coleman and 
his friend Monsieur Vanderplanc passed 
throngh the gate which leads from the 
Boulevard d'Etterbeck. The morning 
was a strong link in the chain of bright 
weather, which for several weeks had 
shone upon and blessed the Belgian 
capital. The lazy charioteer who drove 
his cart into the city, now stood 
wiping his forehead, while he paid the 
necessary "entrance fees," eagerly drew 
oflf the blue-and- white nightcap from his 
brow, and threw away the contents of his 
clay-pipe, previous to entering one of the 
most beautiful cities in Europe. But the 
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laughing morning seemed to communicate 
but little of its gaiety to the serious-look- 
ing pair, who, without a glance at the 
surrounding scenery, hastily quitted the 
barrier and began to descend the hill 
at the foot of which stands St. Josse ten 
noode, a small but pretty suburb of Brus- 
sels. Here is situated one of those most 
blessed establishments called a maison 
de sant^, resembling in its purpose our 
private lunatic asylums, but as far from 
the latter — as far superior^ — as the palace 
from the prison. Had the pair of gentle- 
men we have spoken of known the exact 
truth, they might have hesitated ere they 
sought this institution — an institution in 
which skill and humanity are so beauti- 
fully blended, that many and many an 
unhappy mind, overturned or wounded by 
sorrow or shock, was here again restored 
to its pristine vigour and serenity by a 
system of unvarying kindness and con- 
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stant vigilance and attention unequ^bd 
in any other part of the world. The 
Belgians are by nature a kind-hearted 
race ; they are the best of parents ; they 
are models as children. A Belgian would 
always rather soothe than irritate ; they 
are fond of dumb animals; they are 
tender-hearted nurses, and strongly im- 
bued with religious feeling; they are, 
generally speaking, a kind-hearted and 
amiable race. 

Their national lunatic asylum is a 
free town, open on all sides, having 
no moats or barriers, but abutting in 
every direction on a large bruyere or 
common. Here the Government send 
some 1500 unliappy lunatics, many of 
whom are of the most violent class. 
These wretched patients are boarded and 
lodged with the different families in the 
^ town, who have for several centuries past 
devoted themselves and educated their 
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children to care for these poor sufferers. 
The inhabitants of the place scarcely 
double in point of numbers that of their 
patients. No rough usage or corporal 
punishment is permitted; .yet have the 
most ferocious maniacs been soothed into 
calm and rational behaviour, and in many 
cases have been (thanks to this blessed 
system) restored to their former reason 
and their home. The flight of a patient 
is a rare occurrence. Only one murder 
has disgraced this town during the pre- 
sent century. Each lunatic costs the 
Government about twenty-four pounds per 
annum; and so little has this estabKsh- 
ment been obtruded on public notice, 
that few of our countrymen who have 
travelled through Belgium have even 
heard of its existence. 

Of these characteristic points in the 
Belgians, Coleman and Dr. Compartz 
were equally ignorant ; had they known 
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them, they wotdd not have sought out a 
maison de sante as a place suitable to their 
views. The couple seemed somewhat shy 
of each other, they indulged in no unneces- 
sary conversation; neither of them had for- 
gotten the scene of the previous evening, 

" This is the house/' said Coleman ; 
" yes, this is the place they showed me. 
Have you your cert,ificate in your pocket 
as well as George Sydney's letter ?" 

" I have." 

" Well, then, we may as well knock. 
I've got Dr. Hardy's name so well 
executed that no one could prosecute us, 
since no one could swear to the name. 
By jingo ! it's a magnificent dufier." 

'* My dear friend, do drop this slang — 
excuse me, I pray you, but we are now 
two English gentlemen — I am the family 
physician, you are a distant relative of 
Lady Grantchester." 

"Queen Anne's dead. Don't I know 
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all this as well as you, or any quack that 



ever 



"Be more civil; remember, for your 
own sake if not for mine, you had better 
stand well with me/' 

" Well, with all my heart ; at all events, 
till one or both of us return to Eng- 
land." 

" Only one !" inwardly muttered Com- 
partz ; " kindly raise the knocker/* The 
other did so, and a portion of the j[)orte 
cocJthre was immediately opened by a tidy 
maid-servant, dressed in the coquettish 
jacket and coloured skirt so universally 
disported by this class throughout Bel- 
gium. 

Their cards were sent in, and the two 
strangers at once ushered into the pro- 
prietor's study. 

" Sir," began Compartz, addressing a 
middle-aged man, evidently the master of 
the establishment — "sir, we have been 
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recommended to call on you by one of the 
secretaries in the office of the Minister of 
Finance. We have an unfortunate and a 
most delicate mission to execute." 

" May I ask the name of the gentleman 
who referred you to me ?" 

Compartz took no notice of the ques- 
tion, but went on — 

. " Lord Grantchester, a member of the 
British House of Peers, is about to enter 
into the ministry ; his wife is unhappily 
afflicted with a monomania which not 
only grieves his lordship, but which might 
miUtate against his interest and mar his 
prospects. In England, matters of this 
kind are, I regret to say, too frequently 
subjects of ill-natured observation." 

"What is the lady's monomania?" 

"Alas! her delusions are not always con- 
fined to one subject, so perhaps it is wrong 
to make use of the term monomania. Some- 
times she will positively declare that she 
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tad a child, and that it was murdered ; ' at 
other times she fancies she is imprisoned 
and ill-treated without the concurrence of 
her husband. To her brother-in-law, a 
anan of rank and a pious Christian, she 
has taken an unconquerable and unjustifi- 
able dislike. Occasionally she is quite 
<5alm and reasonable, and it takes strict 
attention to her case, and sometimes a 
<jonsiderable portion of time, to discover 
her ladyship's malady." 

"And you would place this lady 
here ?" 
• " Such is our wish." 

" Have you undoubted proofs of her 
malady ?" 

" Decidedly. I am her ladyship^s per- 
sonal physician, and here produce my 
solemn certificate. Mr. Coleman, a near 
relation of her ladyship, will hand you 
a similar document signed by Dr. Hardy, 
for many years resident in this city." 
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** I remember this worthy doctor well." 

"And he desired his best respects to 
you and to your children/' chimed in 
Coleman, handing in the forged certi- 
ficate. 

" It's strange ! I'm married, but the 
doctor well knows that I have no 
children." 

Coleman saw he had made a mistake, 
and retreated again into silence — a 
retreat which Dr. Compartz endeavoured 
to cover by an immediate rejoinder — 

"I believe, sir, your usual terms are 
two hundred pounds a month. We are 
instructed by the Earl to hand you four 
hundred, with an assurance that his agents 
in Brussels will regularly hand you a 
similar sum." 

"His lordship is most generous; but 
you have not yet fully explained his 
wishes." 

"He anxiously desires that you will 
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take charge of this sorely-afficted lady 
for a month or two, when he hopes to 
make arrangements for her return to 
England." 

"Ajid where is the lady?" 

" In Brussels. We will bring her here 
to-day." 

" And does she come willingly ?" 

"Well, that is a strange question to 
ask. I should say yes and no : yes, as 
she will herself tell you ; no, because we 
have lufed her hither in the hope of meet- 
ing her lord." 

" And what further warrant have I for 
thus receiving a perfect stranger ?" 

" This letter," eagerly interrupted Cole- 
man, "written at his lordship's request, 
by his lordship's only brother and heir.' 

After perusing the missive, the keeper 
of the establislmient turned to Com- 
partz — 

" This letter merely asks me to receive 
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the lady as a visitor. If this be the only 
object, surely she might better have been 
placed elsewhere." 

" Not so ; one of her hallucinations i» 
that she is unjustly imprisoned ; another 
and more serious one, is a predisposition 
to suicide. Were she not closely watched,, 
she might make her escape and put an 
end to her existence. To your care alone 
may we confide her. If you refuse to 
receive her, we must take her back to* 
England." 

" Grentlemen, I will receive her andt 
judge for myself." 

" Pray do so ; Heaven grant you may 
adjudge her sane ! But you must not rush 
at conclusions ; for several weeks she may 
be rational, perfectly rational, as indeed 
she is just now. But alas ! these calms 
are generally the preludes of some violent 
outbreak." 

" Gentlemen, I will see to this. Bring; 
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the poor sufferer as soon as you will. It 
is my hour for going my rounds ; so pray 
excuse me," and with a low bow he dis- 
missed his visitors, when the outer door 
again was shut. 

"Come, I think we have done it 
weU !" 

"Eight well; but I must confess I 
think you need not have taken the wind 
out of my sails so completely." 

" My dear friend, it's aU for the best. 
Let's hurry back — ^the carriage will be 
abeady there.'' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE VICTIM CAGED. 

At the door of the Hotel de France stood 
a carriage, to which a pair of those round- 
bodied sleek-looking nags were attached, 
animals equally celebrated for their long 
endurance and their slow pace, so gene- 
rally used in Belgium. Their long tails 
had been carefully plaited and tucked up, 
thus guarding them from being soiled in 
winter by mud, or by dust in summer. 
The rope harness, the coachman and his 
shabby whip, stood ready for the two 
gentlemen who, having visited the maison 
de sant^, were now entering the hotel for 
the purpose of inducing Lady Grant- 
chester to accompany them to the insti- 
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tution to which they proposed to consign 
her. 

Lady Grantchester at once fell into the 
trap so treacherously set for her. She 
instantly consented to accompany the 
artful pair, fully believing that in so 
doing she was complying with the wishes 
of her lord. Without hesitation she 
entered the vehicle with the supposed 
doctor, while Coleman in a fiacre followed 
with the few articles of luggage which 
her ladyship had brought from England 
with her. 

Directed to do so by Dr. Compartz, the 
carriage drove straight to the asylum, 
where the proprietor and his wife both 
welcomed her ladyship in the most cordial 
manner. 

Nothing around her bespoke the object 
of the establishment. No iron bars dis- 
graced the windows — ^no peculiar fasten- 
ings disfigured the doors ; the furniture 
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of the room was elegant and light, the 
manner of the host and hostess polite and 
cordial ; speaking English slightly, they 
warmly welcomed her whom they believed 
to be an unfortunate sufferer. 

After a few sentences exchanged between 
the lady of the house and the nobleman's 
wife, the former endeavouring to please 
her guest by using the English language, 
unaware of her ladyship's thorough know- 
ledge of French, acquired at a school in 
Paris where she had been brought up^ 
and a more earnest conversation carried 
on by Dr. Compartz with the keeper of the 
establishment, which Coleman vainly en- 
deavoured to interrupt by his bad French, 
the latter, losing patience, at length ex- 
claimed — 

" Allez, monseer, it's time pour aller — 
moi beaucoup to do-^mon ami and moi ; 
aller a Waterloo, pour vor le field of 
action." 
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'* Do not let me detain you, Mr. Cole- 
man. This lady will kindly take charge 
of her ladyship; so I need no longer 
trouble you or Monsieur le Docteur.'* 
Coleman at this moment made some loud 
remark to cover the sound of the latter 
word, and thanking her ladyship, led his 
confederate away, and with him re-entered 
the carriage. 

"AUez a Waterloo, et fait es votre 
cheval galope tres vite ; nous dans un 
hurry " 

" A Mont St. Jean" quietly interpreted 
Compartz to the puzzled coachman ; and 
away drove the ricketty carriage, jolting 
along over the paved road at the rate of 
some four miles an hour. 

The road from Brussels to the village 
after which we have named the celebrated 
battle fought on the adjacent fields, is so 
well known that it needs but little de- 
scription. There are few, if any, objects 
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of remark which strike the traveller. A 
large portion of the wood of Soignies 
through which the tourist passes, belongs 
to the Duke of Wellington. His grace 
(it is said) has cut down a considerable 
portion of the trees. This is the spot 
which Sir Walter Scott, by a strange mis- 
take, designates in his Letters on Water- 
loo, as the " Wood of the Ardennes," a 
strange error for one generally so well 
read. 

After being shaken about for three 
hours, the pair arrived at the Hotel de la 
Poste, where they descended, and rambled 
across, guided by a local cicerone, to the 
interesting little chapel, where a hundred 
handsome tombstones record the gallant 
end of as many brave British officers. 
They next looked at the strange monu- 
ment erected over the limb of the late 
Marquis of Anglesea, which was here 
cut off and buried — a circumstance which 
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gave rise to the witty remark, that 
"though his lordship seemed perfectly 
well, it was known to all that the gallant 
general had actually one leg in the grave/* 
Our travellers next glanced at the spot 
where it is said above one hundred of our 
soldiers lie together in one common 
tomb. 

The doctor and Coleman having given 
a cursory glance at all these objects re- 
turned to the inn, there to hire a fresh 
vehicle to convey them to the field, and 
a proper guide to describe to them the 
events of this celebrated battle. 

When they came back they found a 
carriage standing at the door, and on en- 
deavouring to procure another to take 
them on, they were told by the landlord 
of this hotel — ^the hotel in which the duke 
slept on the night before the engagement 
— ^that all his vehicles were out ; that the 
one before them was let to an EngHsh 
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" milor/' whio had also secured the services 
of the best guide (Sergeant C), and that 
he was about to start; but if the two 
gentlemen would wait for a couple of 
hours, he would endeavour to find another 
conveyance for them." 

" Perhaps," suggested the doctor, " his 
lordship would allow us to accompany 
him ; that is to say, if he seems affable ?'* 

"Oh, he seems extremely courteous. 
He has actually finished two bottles of 
wine with the sergeant within the last 
hour." 

" Take him my card," suggested Com- 
partz, " and assure him how grateful we 
should feel if he would give us a Hft as 
far as the field." The landlord bowed low, 
and instantly vanished with the card. 

The doctor now explained to Coleman 
in English what he had been saying ; the 
latter highly approved of the appeal he 
had made. ^ 
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Presently the landlord returned and 
delivered a polite message from " milor," 
who requested the honour of the English 
travellers' company in the salle h manger. 

On entering, they found their country- 
man seated at a table with the military 
guide. Before them several bottles of 
wine stood haJf-emptied ; cheese, biscuits, 
and fruit were spread on the table. The 
pair rose on the entrance of the strangers. 

Dr. Compartz made a stiff inclination, 
and expressed himself much obliged for 
his lordship's courtesy. 

Coleman was about to do the same, 
when, narrowly scanning the features of 
the supposed nobleman, he recognised at 
once an old friend, and holding out his 
hand, loudly exclaimed — 

"What! Marks, Mr. Marks, is that 
you 

" It is, indeed, Mr. Coleman, and right 
glad I am to see you. Who would have 
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thought on it ? Why, I've only been in 
this here country about a week. I'm sent 
over to look after some English navvies, 
and here I finds you. Tip us your daddle, 
old chap ; I'm up and down glad to see 
you. How's the governor, eh? Is he 
dead, or have you two parted ?" 

" Neither ; I corned here to see an old 
friend about some property I am going to 
buy in Belgium. But I forgot ; I haven't 
introduced you to my friend Monsieur 
Vanderplanc, a gent who speaks English 
like an Englishman, although he is a 
Belgian. Allow me to introduce you to 
each other. Monsieur Vanderplanc — Mr. 
Marks, a civil engineer." 

" Proud to shake your hand, sir, whether 
you are a lord or a monseer. Please take 
a drop to our better acquaintance." 

They all filled their glasses and at once 
swallowed the contents. 

"Take another," urged Marks, "and 
we'll be off." 
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Again they filled ^heir glasses with 
brandy, and again they emptied [them. 
As Coleman turned to put down his 
tumbler, Marks privately cast a look of 
recognition on Compartz. The latter 
returned it with a significant glance. In 
the next instant the momentary change 
had passed away from their faces. 

"It is time to proceed, gentlemen," 
observed the sergeant. " General Westlake 
will be out at two, and then I must leave 
you. 

" If that be the case," replied Marks, 
" the sooner we're off the better." Then 
calling for the bill, which he seemed to 
pay without hesitation, he jumped into 
the carriage, and drove off to the plains of 
Mont St. Jean, which were soon reached, 
and the inspection began. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Getting out at the farm of Mont "St. 
Jean (after which the French have 
named the battle), our travellers proceeded 
to the j&eld of action, while their guide 
amused them by relating the horrora 
he had witnessed in the farmhouse they 
were leaving, and which had been made 
use of as a hospital for the wounded. 
He had been sent there on the morn- 
ing of the 19th, and there beheld 
the dying and the dead mixed up to- 
gether. The screams of the wounded 
suffering from agonizing wounds, many 
awaiting their turn for amputation — the 
imploring appeals for water, which was 
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SO scarce that tlie bfewers of Brussels 
were actually forced to send out beer to 
slake the thirst of our wounded soldiers, 
while the surgeons, almost dropping 
from fatigue and anxiety, hurried from 
one case to another, their wristbands 
tucked up, their hands reeking with 
human blood — no better, no stronger 
illustration of the horrors of war could 
possibly be found than that which the 
farm-house of Mont St. Jean presented on 
the morning after the battle. 

IncKning to the left, the group passed 
the hollow in which our national brigade 
of cavalry were stationed at the outbreak 
of the action. "It was in the valley slightly 
to the right of this point," remarked the 
sergeant, " and in full view of Sir Thomas 
Picton's briga4e, that they made their cele- 
brated charge, and saved the honour of the 
day. It was here that poor Ponsonby met 
his death. Overtaken by the Polish Lan- 
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cers in his attempt to joiu his brigade, 
he was run through by at least a dozen 
lances at the same moment. His aide-de- 
camp might have escaped, but refused to 
leave his loved general — preferring to 
fall by his side, to quitting him, even 
in death. His body was discovered 
next morning lying within ten yards of 
his chief, grasping in his hand the 
likeness of Lady Ponsonby, which her 
husband had torn from his neck and 
given his aide-de-camp to bear to her as a 
last token of affection. Unable to help 
the sujfferers, the whole of Picton's brigade 
beheld the scene which passed within one 
hundred and fifty paces from them. It 
was near the same spot that the eagle 
was taken by a soldier of the Scotch 
Greys. Sergeant Ewart, ^of that corps, 
claimed the honour ; but,'' added the ser- 
geant, "I have heard this disputed, and the 
honour of the capture given to others." 
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" The adjacent hedgerow was lined by 
riflemen. In going up to it Sir Thomas 
Picton, one of the best generals England 
ever boasted, was killed. The tree which 
marked the spot has been cut down and 
made into snuiff-boxes. One of these," 
said the sergeant, interrupting himself, 
" I have still for sale, should you like to 
purchase it; it is an interesting relic." 
As, however, no one proposed to buy it, 
their worthy guide went on. " After the 
general's death, it was discovered that 
he had been wounded on the 16th, but 
fearing he might be removed from his 
military duties in consequence of this, he 
jealously concealed the fact from everyone 
but his own servant. Though a strict 
disciplinarian, Sir Thomas was always 
just and careful of his men. Notwith- 
standing the stigma which was attached to 
his name for having tortured a female 
when governor in the West Indies, he 
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was one of the most popular as well as 
one of the most gallant and skilful leaders 
tliat ever graced the British army." 

In 1832, near the spot where this hero 
fell, was erected a monument, on which is 
inscribed : — 

PORCHET DE SIVRY 

Was here assassinated, at 4 p.m. on tlie 10th of 
June, 1832. Pray for bis soul, and that his mur- 
derers may be discovered. 

The murder took place close to the 
high road. The victim was a tutor at 
the Chateau de Fischermont — ^the cause 
jealousy. Many attempts have been 
made to destroy this monument during 
the night. 

The next point visited was the farm 
of La Belle Alliance, to arrive at which 
our party had to pass the monument 
erected to the memory of Sir Alexander 
Gordon, the chief aide-de-camp of the 
Duke of Wellington, and La Haye Sainte, 
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where some of the hardest fighting of the 
day took place, it being one of the two 
great points contested during the day. 
The sergeant pointed out to Marks the 
hook to which an unfortunate French 
rifleman was found hanging on the 
morning of the 1 9th. The unhappy man 
had climbed up and stationed himself 
here for the purpose of picking out the 
oflGlcers. Perceived by one of our men, 
he was instantly shot, but caught by a 
hook, he remained suspended like the 
■*' Grolden Fleece *' during eight-and-forty 
hours, and was at last buried amongst 
our dead. 

La Belle Alliance, a mere public-house, 
takes its name from an accidental meet- 
ing between Wellington and Blucher, 
while the Prussians were pursuing the 
common enemy. Some doubt this cir- 
<5umstance, and ascribe the name to the 
fact that the innkeeper had some years 
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before married a somewhat notoriously in- 
famous female, in consequence of which 
their marriage became the subject of a 
sneer, their neighbours, as they pointed 
to the house, always observing, " Vbila, 
une belle alliance r 

It was now one o'clock, and Coleman, 
considering he had seen quite enough, 
proposed to return. Dr. Compartz and 
Marks violently opposed the motion until 
they had seen everything and acquired 
some of the relics which were hawked 
about in thousands by boys and girls 
who made a little fortune by thus im- 
posing upon the gullibility of the British 
traveller. So Coleman felt compelled 
to remain or return alone. The party 
looked in at the farmhouse where Napo- 
leon passed the night previous to the 
battle, in a state of the greatest anxiety 
and watchfulness, receiving reports and 
giving out orders. How different from 
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OTir great duke, who slept so soundly at 
the Hotel de la Poste, that it is said Sir 
Colin Campbell had to burst open his 
door to awaken him. Yet each general 
had the world's fate depending on their 
relative success. 

Hougoumont was next visited. Here 
the still charred ruins are carefully pre- 
served, thanks to the orders of Count 
Eobiano, their proprietor. It was here 
that the most severe fighting took place. 
This chateau, with the adjoining orchard, 
was taken and retaken several times. 
The sergeant, however, was in a hurry, 
and omitted half his usual string of 
anecdotes in his history of this half-acre, 
on which more gallant soldiers sighed 
their last than any spot which the world 
presents. 

Finally, Marks, Compartz, and their 
guide ascended the Lion mound — ^built 
np to commemorate the action. Coleman 
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was too tired to ascend, so he waited at 
the foot. The view from the top is won- 
derfully fine, but the fields around it are 
much changed in their appearance, this 
immense mountain of earth having been 
scraped up from the adjoining fields. 
From this elevation, it is said that the 
present Duke of Wellington, in company 
with Colonel Churchill (a descendant of 
the great Duke of Marlborough), viewed 
the scene of their ancestors' glory. 

The descent is most dangerous and 
fatiguing. Our travellers, however, ac- 
complished it with safety, and having 
remunerated their military guide, once 
more returned to their carriage, which 
by their orders had followed them from 
Waterloo. 

" Back to the hotel !" cried Coleman, 
delighted once more to be seated — " back 
to the hotel ! I am dying with hunger 
and thirst.'* 
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" No, don't let's go there ; I've ordered 
some dinner at a snug cottage only four 
miles off, on the road to Brussels, where 
there's a nice garden. I'd asked two of 
our chaps to come, but as they are not 
here, why, first come first served, say I, 
80 hanged if you shan't have their grub !" 

" With all my heart," said Compartz, 
politely bowing ; " although a comparative 
stranger, I shall gladly partake of your 
hospitality." 

" Well, I wont say no," added Cole- 
man, in a discontented tone, "but we 
must stop somewhere to get a drain, for 
I'm blessed if I ain't dying with thirst." 

"Well, by good luck I happened to 
bring out a flask of tip-top brandy, 
some of the real sort, as I brought from 
England. So, if you're thirsty, dip your 
nib into it, old boy," said Marks. 

"I looks at ye," replied Coleman. 
" Your health, monseer ;" and he took a 
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deep draught, smacking his Kps. He 
exclaimed as he recovered his breath, 
" Well, that is of the right sort, and no 
mistake. I*m blessed if I don't have 
another puU;" and with this assurance 
he again raised the flask to his lips. 

A smile unseen by Coleman passed be- 
tween the doctor and Marks. 

" En route !" cried Compartz, as they 
started on their return to Brussels. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 



A DARK DEED. 



As they travelled along, Coleman repeated 
his applications to the brandy-flask so 
often that he was far from sober when the 
vehicle drove up to the door of a roadside 
cabaret. Had the worthy valet not been 
slightly confused by the liquor he had 
imbibed, he would probably have been 
startled at finding a dinner-table prepared 
for three persons, and a certain intimacy 
between the landlord and Marks, which 
decidedly boded no good. His brains, 
however, being somewhat obfuscated 
from the draughts he had swallowed, 
Coleman sat down without making any 
remark on the objects or persons aroimd 
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him, and began vociferously to call for 
his dinner. 

The meal was soon served ; a very good 
one it proved to be, and the trio did 
ample justice to it. The highly-spiced 
dishes — ^the principal one of which (a 
civet de liivre) Marks declared to be a 
hashed cat — ^together with the light wine 
which he imbibed, somewhat sobered 
Coleman and quieted him ; his mind was, 
however, not cleared, a heavy cloud hung 
over his brain, and made him so amiable, 
in despite of himself, that he was ready to 
acquiesce in any scheme which his com- 
panions might propose. 

" I vote,*' said Compartz, as the meal 
ended, "that we adopt your English 
fashion of continuing our libations after 
dinner. I remember when I was in 
England we always enjoyed ourself in 
drinking when the dinner was over." 
Compartz spoke in broken English, but 
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made himself perfectly plain. "Now 
this is a beautiful day ; what say you to 
taking our liquor alfresco ?'* 

"Where?" asked Marks. 

" Ay, where ?" demanded Coleman. 

" In the open air." 

" Oh, oh, that's your little game, is it ? 
Well now, I likes that, it seems so rural 
like ; why, theyVe a reg'lar swell garden 
here, and I ordered the mounseer of this 
house to have all sorts of good things 
ready there as I comed out." 

"Ah, sare, that was wise/' exclaimed 
Compartz. 

"I'm blessed if you ain't a stunner, 
just to foresee what I wanted; I says 
done, and as *done and done' is enough 
between two gentlemen, let's toddle 
into the garden. I say, old boys, if you 
two chaps only knew one another as well 
as I does, we'd have some jolly fan, I 
guess — eh? Come — come along. By- 
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the-by," added he, stopping himself sud- 
denly, " I say, Marks, how's Mother 
Rearden ?" 

"Mrs. Marks — she's my lawful wife/' 

" Come, none of that ; you don't have 
no more to do with the law than you can 
help." 

" What ?" roared Marks, angrily ; " FU 

tell you what, Mr. Lickplate " A 

look from Compartz checked him, and, 
aflfecting to laugh, he added, "I was 
rather jealous of you.'* 

" Well," chuckled the tipsy man, " she 
might have done worse." 

The servant-girl now came in-r-for the 
cabaret did not boast the services of a 
waiter — and having announced that " all 
was prepared," the strange trio arose and 
followed her footsteps. 

She led them into one of those conve- 
nient but stiff-looking arbours which 
decorate almost every large garden on 
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the continent. Guarded from the view, 
shaded from the sun's rays, and equally 
sheltered from the north blast and the 
cutting easterly wind, the arbour or sum- 
mer-house, which they now reached, and 
where a table stood covered with wines 
and spirits, as well as biscuits and cheese, 
offered to the tired travellers a haven of 
rest till sunset, when they proposed to 
start for Brussels. It was now little 
more than four o'clock, and the day 
was unusually sultry for the season. 
Everything seemed to invite our travellers 
to drink; a double allowance of each 
article was easily accounted for by the 
fact of the house being far beyond ear- 
shot, and consequently the little girl 
would not be able to hear their calls for 
fresh supplies; so, to remedy this diflB- 
culty, she had laid in for them a more 
than plentiful supply. 

" Donnez-moi tine " and here Cole- 
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man's French came to a full stop, as lie 
rose to embrace tlie young girl, but 
failing in this he fell upon a bench, his 
back supported by a heap of faggots ; 
Compartz and Marks sat down on either 
side of him. 

" Your health, old chap !" cried Marks, 
raising a glass of brandy and water which 
he had just filled; "your health, old 
chap !" 

Coleman, scarcely admiring the ex- 
treme intimacy of his once humble friend, 
omitted to reply. 

"What, wont you pledge me? have 
you so soon forgotten an old pal?" and 
Marks filled out a second tumbler and 
handed it to Coleman, who, raising it to 
his lips, returned the good wish, and 
swallowed the contents at a single 
draught. 

" Mon ami, is it because I am worth- 
less you not drink my health? oh. 
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that is not polite, in this country it is an 
insult." 

"Well, hang it! you needn't be so 
uncommon nasty with me. I never 
flinches from my liquor ; I'll drink a cask 
with you, if you says as you wish it. 
Here's your health, mounseer — mounseer 
— doctor — eh?" and, as he swallowed a 
small glass of raw brandy, he fell back 
perfectly senseless. 

After a moment, Compartz arose, and 
placing his ear to the sleeper's mouth, 
listened for a few moments ; then, turning 
round, he addressed Marks in perfectly 
good English — 

" It's all right, Jim, he's dead asleep ; 
it's our fault if he ever wakes again." 
(Marks chuckled.) " And what's more, I 
think we may do it without shedding any 
blood; George Sydney was a fool to 
dictate to us." 

" In coorse he was ; every man to his 
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trade ; his trade is a-preaching, oum to 
earn our livelihood. I'll do whatever 
yoa like, doctor." 

"Hush! don't speak so loud; come 
here and hold him up, while I untie his 
cravat;" the other did so. "Now lay 
him down — ^that's right ; ah, you needn't 
be afraid, he wont awake ; now jump up 
and kneel upon his chest ; there, now 
dig your two big thumbs into his throat, 
just so ;" and the doctor so placed them 
that they eiFectually stopped the drunk- 
ard's breath; then taking out a large 
handkerchief, he thrust it into the sleeper's 
mouth, and so eflTectually gagged him. 
The unhappy wretch struggled for a few 
seconds, then heaved strongly in a last 
convulsion and ceased to move ; neither 
of the men, however, relaxed their mur- 
derous exertions. At length, withdrawing 
the handkerchief from Coleman's mouth, 
and once more listening to ascertain if he 
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breathed, Compartz turned round, and said 
— " You may come off him now ; it's all 
right, he'll never betray Master George 
as he threatened." 

"Yes, that's all mighty fine, but 
what the deuce are we to do with the 
body ?" 

" Don't be an ass." 

"What the ?" 

" Stop ! no violence, particularly just 
now; you know I could not mean to 
offend you, so come here like a good 
fellow and help me." 

" An ass, indeed," muttered Marks, as 
he helped his companion in crime to prop 
up the body. " There now, that will do ; 
where's the cravat? let us put it on 
neatly; there, that will do, our dear 
friend looks as if he had died of drinking ; 
upon my life we've done it well. Now 
shout away as loud as you can ;" and they 
both began roaring for help. 
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Presently the landlord and the young 
girl rushed in. 

" What's the matter ?" 

The doctor eagerly explained something 
to the landlord in French, who hurriedly 
returned to the house. 

" I say," chimed in Marks, " what the 
blazes are you saying in that gibberish ?"" 

"I am explaining to our worthy host 
how unfortunately our cousin has been 
seized with an apoplectic fit, and desiring 
him instantly to get the carriage ready, 
that we may go off* and find a surgeon.'^ 

At that instant the gu-1 cried out— 
" Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen, monsieur is 
dead !" 

" Not so, I trust," cried Compartz, with 
strong emotion ; " not so bad as that ; but 
I ear without instant medical aid he will 
perish ; run quick and see if the carriage 
is ready." So away went the waitress. 

"I say, doctor, just handle his pulse 
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once more, and be sure we don't leave 
him alive to pursue us." 

"Dont fear, we've done the trick," 
replied the other, winking; "give me 
that bottle of brandy." He emptied it 
amidst the flowers, and then threw the 
empty bottle at the foot of the corpse. 

At this instant the landlord appeared, 
and announced that the vehicle was at 
the door. 

" Send some person to take care of our 
poor relative till we return, though I 
much fear our aid will come too late ; he 
drank off a whole bottle of brandy, then 
fell back, and I fear will expire from the 
effects. Here is a napoleon, we will take 
the change on our return ;" and the pair, 
in seeming agitation, entered the carriage. 

" Shall we remove him to a bed ?" 

"Perhaps you had better not till our 
return. Now, coachman, drive as quickly 
as you can to Doctor Delauny's. Do not 
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spare your horses — a life depends on your 
speed. Take care of your patient ; you 
had better not disturb him, landlord. 
Off, coachman !" And away they drove. 

"Well," cried Marks, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, "it's all over, and, to tell you 
the truth, I don't feel altogether so com- 
fortable." 

" I thought you had more pluck ; re- 
collect now, fifty pounds down and fifty 
pounds when we see Mr. Sydney, is worth 
earning ; besides, I heard you undertook 
a similar job in Ireland.'^ 

"So I did, but I missed him, and I 
refused to try it again ; but there ain't no 
use in jawing now ; the deed's done, and 
we must make ourselves scarce. You 
don't mean really to return, do you?" 

" Of course not. I'm off by the next 
train to Paris ; I've all ready. Will you 
come with me ?" 

" Not I ; I'll return to London by 
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Calais, and I*m blessed if they can trace 
me ; once in London, I'll give *em leave 
to catch me if they can ; besides, I must 
get the cash from the Honourable George. 
But stay — Heavens ! here they come ! I 
thought so." 

These exclamations were called forth 
by the appearance of two gens d'armes^ 
who suddenly appeared. Marks hid him- 
self in a comer of the carriage, in an 
agony of fear ; Compartz sat calmly 
looking out. The police soldiers reached 
the carriage, into which they scarcely 
glanced; they were evidently on im- 
portant and pressing business ; they gal- 
loped past, and dashed on at a rate 
which soon carried them out of sight. 

Soon after, they reached the gates of 
Brussels; here the doctor stopped the 
carriage and alighted. Marks followed 
him. 

"Here is a napoleon, coachman; go 
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home, change your horses, and then come 
back to the H6tel de France and take ns 
back to the anberge ; we will hnrry on 
to the doctor s/' 

The man drove off. 

" And now, Marks, we must separate ; 
it wont do to be seen together. I'll 
send my address to Mr. Sydney. I hope 
the thing wont be discovered, but you 
keep just as close as if the bobbies were 
after you." 

" I'm blessed if I don't. Good-bye ! 
You couldn't spare me a couple of sovs, 
could you?" 

" Not I — ^I've none to spare." 

"The refusal of them two sovs shall hang 
you some day," muttered Marks ; and the 
ruflSians rushed oflf in different directions. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE SURGEON AND HIS PATIENT. 

It was past twelve o'clock before Leslie 
recovered from his fevered sleep, and even 
then was only partially restored to con- 
sciousness by the officious eflTorts of the 
boots to awaken him. Half stupefied, he 
received the information that Major 
Wright had called, and that a note had 
arrived from Mr. ScarsdaJe requiring an 
immediate answer. To the end of this 
message the man tagged a request to 
know whether the captain would get up 
to breakfast ? 

" Yes — that is, no ! I feel too unwell ; 
I cannot rise. Bring my breakfast here ;'* 
and our hero again fell back upon his 
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pillow; while the now satisfied boots, 
taking up the clothes in his arms, pro- 
ceeded down to the kitchen, there to com- 
municate the gentleman's wishes, mut- 
tering as he went along, " Well, I never j 
I av been tight more nor once, but I'm 
blowed if ever I was so bad as the capting ; 
I'm blessed if I don't think them gentry- 
is the wust of all, when they goes at it." 

About a quarter of an hour later the 
breakfast-tray was brought up by the 
head-waiter. Leslie raised himself with 
diflSiculty, and, though evidently suffering 
from nausea, endeavoured to take some- 
thing. The effort was too much for him ; 
with a low groan he fell back senseless. 

The startled waiter instantly rang the 
bell for the chambermaid, and leaving her 
in charge of the invalid, whom he really 
believed to be dying, rushed down to the 
landlord, and, by his directions, ran as 
fast as his legs would carry him, to fetch 
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the nearest medical man. Fortunately, 
the person so situated was a retired 
surgeon of the navy, one admitted to be 
most skilful in his profession. The waiter 
found the practitioner at home and at once 
secured his services. 

In the meantime the idea of a gentle- 
man requiring the assistance of a surgeon 
to restore him from a fit of inebriety, so 
amused the servants that more than one 
had, as if by accident, assembled on the 
staircase to hear the result, from which 
they imagined much fun would arise, 
before the doctor arrived. At length he 
did so, and having been met by the land- 
lord in the hall, he proceeded with him to 
the patient's room. 

If there might possibly have arisen the 
slightest inclination to giggle, or even 
smile, the doctor's serious manner as he 
approached the bed and took the sufferer's 
hand, at once checked it. 
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He held it for more than a minute, as 
a deep frown settled on his countenance ; 
he turned the sufferer's head to the light 
and examined the eyes, the lips, and the 
countenance with serious attention. Then 
turning to the landlord, he demanded — 

" Mr. Cross, what do you know of this 
affair?" 

" Very little, very little. This gentle- 
tmsi, who has been spying here for some 
time, and is a friend of Mr. Scarsdale's — 
and consequently must be a gentleman — 
has always behaved very steadily and 
well till this unfortunate occurrence yes- 
terday." 

"To what occurrence do you allude? 
state it." 

" Well, sir, as you're a medical man, 
I suppose there is no harm in telling 
you. 

" I insist upon it. This is a serious 



case." 
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" Indeed, Tm very sorry for it. But 
yoTing men will be young men, even lords 
sometimes." 

" Speak to the purpose." 

" I will. Well, then. Captain Leslie 
went out yesterday as sober and brisk as 
a bee, about eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to caU on Mr. Scarsdale, and he 
ordered his bill, as he said he thought he 
should be going to Ireland, and he seemed 
a good deal cut up by a letter he had 
received." 

" Well, do hurry on." 

" Well, I'm coming to it. About three 
(or perhaps a little more) my porter came 
to me and told me that our lodger in No. 
13 (this is 13), had been brought home 
in a cab dead drunk " 

" Idiot !" muttered the doctor. 

"So of course I had nothing to do 
but to order him to be put to bed, and 
the chambermaid looked in every now and 
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then, in case he might want something; for 
of course I was sorry for him, although I 
felt, as a respectable married man, he was 
scandalizing our establishment." 

" Did you ask where he was brought 
from ?" 

" No ; I gave the money to the boots, 
who is here, and he can tell. He paid 
eight shillings for the fare." 

" Well, so I did, master ; I did ask the 
cabby where he comed from, and says he, 
* We drove in town and out of town, and 
then to a house near Bethnal Green, or 
Commercial Eoad (I forget which), and 
then the gent went in, and in about half- 
an-hour came out in the state you see him 
in.' The man asked ten bob ; I only 
gave him eight." 

The surgeon again and more minutely 
examined his patient; then crossing to 
a small table, he wrote a note to his 
assistant, and handing it to the land- 
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lord, requested him to send his most in- 
telligent and active servant in a cab to 
his residence to bring round his man with 
the remedies he required. 

" I'll get a Hansom directly," eagerly- 
responded the head waiter, his curiosity 
strongly roused. 

" No ; take a four-wheeler, and be as 
quick as you can. My assistant will 
probably bring the stomach-pump with 
him." 

" The stomach-pump ! Is not that 
rather violent for a drunken man, 
doctor ?" 

• " Silence. The man is poisoned !" 

A general cry of horror ran round the 
circle, and more than one person slipped 
away. 

" God bless me !" groaned the landlord, 
"what will Mrs. Cross say?" and he in- 
stantly started off to inform her. 

" Leave me," added the doctor ; " I will 

VOL. II. IS 
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wait here till my assistant arrives. In the 
meantime I will ring the bell if I require 
your services /' and he dismissed them all 
by a significant wave of his hand. He 
then sat down and watched his patient. 

In the back parlour of the same build- 
ing sits on an ample couch the female 
head of the establishment. The apart- 
ment in which we first behold her is 
ornamentally and fashionably furnished, 
the walls covered with rich flock paper, 
the splendid curtains tasselled in bright 
spun silk. The French pendule, the 
velvet-covered tabarets, would at once 
announce an aristocratic boudoir, were it 
not for the one speaking fact, that while 
surveying with pride her handsome apart- 
ment, she is enabled to watch through a 
small window every proceeding in the 
bar. She now lounges gracefully on her 
velvet seat, before her lies a gold-mounted 
srfielling bottle, a diamond edition of 
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" Parisina/' and a splendid but nnfinislied 
specimen of silk embroidery. But to these 
she is not attending; her pen is in her 
right hand, and she closely calculates, 
with all the skill of a well-trained ac- 
countant, the amount of the various 
biUs only just paid into her hands by 
the head waiter. 

Engaged in this arduous task, we will 
take a hasty glance at the fair landlady. 
Considerably above the average height of 
females, Madame St. Croix (as she wishes 
to be called) is decidedly a good-looking 
woman. She has dark hair and eyes, is 
well though somewhat robustly made. She 
has always endeavoured, for some strange 
whim or other, to affect the most delicate 
nervousness. Mr. Cross had first seen 
her at a fete in Boulogne. She was 
then the widow of an old man of con- 
siderable position, who had met her in 
some dancing-rooms, and wedded her in 

18— a 
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haste. He died the following year, and 
left his " Beauty" a very handsome sum 
of money. 

Now Mr. Cross, at the time we speak 
of, was a well-dressed, somewhat gay 
bachelor. He had once held a com- 
mission for a few months in the army. 
He took care that every one should know 
this. He had scarcely a ten-pound note 
in the world. This fact he kept to him- 
self. He passed as an aristocratic beau 
at the public balls. His name had never 
appeared as an insolvent, a bankrupt, or 
an outlaw. It was not every one, then, 
in Boulogne that could compete with him 
in this respect. It is true his uncle kept 
an hotel, but no one knew this ; and as 
the said uncle was about to retire from 
business, why publish it ? On the other 
hand, the lady looked upon it as a matter 
of supererogation to communicate to him 
more than was necessary. The rich 
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widow of a man of status was quite suf- 
ficient, why go beyond it, and admit that 
her early education had sprung from the 
"black mail" infamously collected by 
the editor of a filthy penny publication 
— scurrilous and untrue? or how her 
nearest rrfatives had earned their bread ? 
Suffice it to say, the wealthy widow of 
the Honourable Captain Muggadore, a 
member of the Assembly in some distant 
portion of our colonies, espoused tTohn 
Cross, Esq., late of the 4th battalion of 
the West African Eifle Eangers. The 
bells of Dover almost cracked themselves 
to peal forth a carillon of congratula- 
tion as the happy couple dashed off for 
London. They only arrived in the me- 
tropolis to find the uncle dying of an 
attack of gout. The lady fainted when 
she was informed that she was the niece 
of an hotel-keeper. When she recovered 
her dear John soothed her, and showed 
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her how lucrative the establishment had 
proved. Avarice suddenly spmag up in 
the heart of the not unworldly bride: 
in three months she sat, as we have de- 
scribed, in the room we have portrayed, 
the wife of the landlord. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



AN ALARM. 



*'0h, my dear Theodosia," cried Mr, 
Cross, rusliing in, " such an event ! who 
could ever have believed it ?'* 

"Why this unseemly agitation?" de- 
manded his wife, looking up from her 
accounts ; " pray be more decorous before 
your servants." 

"Oh, my dear, I can't help it! Oh, 
Popsy, had you been there !" 

" I have often told you not to indulge 
in vulgar terms of endearment." 

"Well— well, I can't help it. No. 13 
is poisoned !" 
What?" 
Ah, and I do believe dead before this." 
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The lady of the house gave a piercing 
shriek, and fell back fainting. 

Mr. Cross seemed perfectly bewildered. 
The lady seemed suddenly to recover, 
and darted a look of intense anger on her 
cara sposa, 

"I believe, Mr. Cross, you would ac- 
tually see me expire without proffering 
me the slightest assistance. Jane, give 
me my smelling-bottle — I am better now ; 
bring me a glass of water, and mingle 
three drops of eau-de-lme in it ; you will 
find the bottle on my dressing-table ;" 
and the lady resumed her equanimity. 
Truth to tell, the worthy landlord did not 
display as much interest in his wife's 
swooning as he ought to have done ; but 
the real fact was, these scenes were so 
often enacted that he had become some- 
what cruelly accustomed to them. 

" Well, John, and what's to be done ? 
I trust the poor deceased has not run 
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considerably into our debt ; not that I 
fear losing the money, but really relatives 
and friends " 

" What are you talking about, Mrs. C? 
why, the man's alive, though very bad. 
The doctor has just sent oflf for the 
stomach-pump." 

"What? I hope you did not permit 
such a thing; if the man happened to 
die, we should have an inquest and a 
trial, and all that sort of thing ; it would 
kill me; my nerves are really so sensi- 
tive that my first husband the Honour- 
able Captain Muggadore " 

"Oh, hang the Honourable Captain 
Muggadore — ^he was a fool !'* 

" And so was his widow for marrying 
you — ^you wretched innkeeper !" 

" Keep a civil tongue in your head, or 
I'U " 
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"What?' 

" I'll expose more tlian you will Uke." 
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" Take that !" cried the enraged fair 
one, and she threw her account-book at the 
head of Mr. Cross, who, bobbing down, 
allowed the ponderous volume to pass 
over him, and striking a looking-glass, 
shivered it to atoms with a loud crash. 

At this instant the door opened, and 
the doctor stood before them. 

In a moment Mr. Cross reassumed a 
calmer manner, and the fair landlady fell 
back fainting on the couch. The practi- 
tioner, however, seemed to disregard all 
parties, and in a solemn and measured 
tone addressed them — 

" The gentleman above '^ 

" Is he dead ?" cried Mrs. Cross, sud- 
denly recovering. 

" Far from it, but his life now hangs 
on a thread. I have given him an opiate ; 
if it brings on sleep, and that sleep con- 
tinues some hours, he may probably awake 
as well as ever he was in his life; if 
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he is disturbed by any unseemly com- 
motion," and lie gave them a look which 
they could not mistake, " he will probably 
not survive ; need I then caution you and 
request you to keep the house as quiet as 
possible ?" 

The pair promised this, and the sur- 
geon left, desiring that he might instantly 
be sent for if the patient awoke and ex- 
hibited any bad symptoms. 

"No. 13 must be somebody, or the 
doctor wouldn't be so monstrous atten- 
tive," remarked Cross, winking at his 
wife, the past quarrel quite forgotten. 

" And how should he know who he is. 
Master Wiseacre ?" asked the wife. 

" Oh, he looked over all the papers in 
his pockets ; as he said, to find out some- 
thing about the case." 

" And did not you take a glance ?" 

" Well, I couldn't well do so before the 
doctor." 
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"I only wish I had been there — ^but 
you are not half a man." 

The quarrel would probably have been 
renewed, but Major Wright, entering at 
the moment to ask after the sufferer's 
health, interrupted the tete-a-t^te. Mr^ 
Cross left the room to resume his duties ; 
the fair lady retired to her room to take 
a glass of cherry-brandy, an undoubted 
specific in many female ailments. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE lawyer's office. 



Two days subsequent to the events recorded 
in the last chapter, Leslie again sat at 
his breakfast-table, completely recovered 
from the eflfects of the chloroform. A 
pile of letters was placed beside his plate ; 
these he now ventured to open. The first 
was from Mr. Scarsdale, expressing that 
gentleman's great surprise that Leslie 
had not returned to him to report the 
success, or otherwise, of his inquiries re- 
lative to Lady Grantchester ; another 
from Lady Emily expressed no slight dis- 
appointment at the strange silence of him 
to whom she had written ; whUe a third 
was addressed to our hero by a celebrated 
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artist, asking him to sit for his portrait, 
as he wished to add it to those of the 
other Victoria Crosses whose likenesses 
were to fill a prominent position in the 
Palace ; a note from Major Wright 
asking him to visit the Crystal Palace, 
an application for charity, with two or 
three circulars, made up the number 
of letters which Leslie now in turn 
scanned. 

The note of the lawyer gave him much 
pain, as it displayed him in an odious 
light, more particularly as that gentleman 
had sent more than once for an answer, 
and as he could have little doubt that the 
waiters had hinted to the messenger that 
the captain's inability to send one arose 
from continued inebriety. This was in- 
deed vexatious ; but our hero felt that he 
could fully and satisfactorily explain away 
the charge, and give such information to 
Mr. Scarsdale as would fully repay him 
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for thus waiting a few days. Not so the 
note of Emily : it is true it breathed that 
female tenderness which women can so 
well depict, even in writing. It was 
less fixed — less determined than the last, 
but it gave no address ; it spoke of no 
locality where she might be found; it 
asked for no reply. The very blessings 
it prayed for on the head of him she 
loved seemed as if poured forth in part- 
ing; all foreshadowed an eternal adieu. 
Lord TJrmstone had enclosed a short note ; 
it merely assured Leslie of the nobleman's 
continued affection, and expressed a warm 
hope that they might soon meet again — 
indeed, to Leslie it appeared as if the Earl 
was profoundly ignorant of the contents 
of his daughter's letter, since it spoke of 
a future and a happy meeting. But here 
again, by accident or design, no date 
was appended — no hint of future move- 
ments. Perhaps he might have been led 
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to suppose by Lady Emily, that she 
had told all there. That it might be 80 
the lover fondly hoped ; for if the Earl 

# 

did not reject his suit, one link of sorrow 
hung less heavy on his heart. Yes, 
Leslie was, notwithstanding every dis- 
couraging circumstance, still ftdl of hope. 
He was young, bold, and energetic. His 
every thought was of her so well wor- 
thy of his love, and with that proper con- 
fidence which belongs to youth, he in- 
wardly vowed that nothing but death 
should rob him of his heart's treasure. 
He was strong and active, he would travel 
all round the world but he would find 
her; no obstacle should daunt him, no 
danger cause him to turn aside. He could 
well afford to wait for her ; he would serve 
for her as for a second Eachel ; but pos- 
sess her he would, even though his future 
life be one of toil and trouble. To pur- 
chase the love of such a being, even at 
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the cost of life, Leslie was ready, willing, 
and determined. 

The application to take the portrait of 
our Victoria Cross was civilly declined. 
To Major Wright he wrote a short note, 
saying he would meet him at the concert 
to be given at the Crystal Palace at two 
o'clock ; then hurrying up to his room, 
he donned his hat and great-coat (for he 
stilled feared cold), and sallied forth to 
call on Mr. Scarsdale. 

On this occasion he was shown in im- 
mediately that he was announced. The 
lawyer at first received him somewhat 
coldly, but, as he proceeded in his narra- 
tive, not only thawed — not only displayed 
the deepest interest, but brought from his 
hearer excuses and apologies innumerable 
for the harsh note he had written. 

It so happened by chance (at least, so 
Mr. Scarsdale assured his visitor) that a 
detective was waiting in the outer office. 

VOL. II. 19 
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By mutual consent^ that functionary was 
called in and taken into counsel. To him 
our hero again repeated the events which 
in effect had ultimately sent him home 
senseless and in danger. 

" I know the man you mean ; he has 
gone by several names. Our people were 
on the look-out for him for assisting to 
destroy a hahby the very day after you 
saw him; hut the bird was flown, and 
left no clue behind him by which he might 
be traced. I'll send two of my best 
hands to the asylum, and then to this 
doctor's late lodgings ; but I fear we shall 
have but little chance. This Compartz 
is decidedly the downiest cove that has 
hitherto escaped our clutches." 

At this instant a boy came in and 
announced the Honourable George Syd- 
ney. Scarsdale exchanged a look with 
Leslie, and desired that he might be 
shown in. 
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In a minute more the Earl of Grant- 
Chester's brother stood before them. Mark 
Leslie had only seen him when in Ire- 
land, but he was struck by the much 
altered appearance of the once handsome 
pet of Exeter Hall. Care had evidently 
laid her finger on his pallid cheek, and 
added many years to him who, only a few 
months before, had seemed to be in the 
very prime of life. He no longer boasted 
the upright carriage he once prided him- 
self upon, but still there was enough left 
in his appearance and manner to win con- 
fidence and affection ; and his fine deep 
voice and well-set teeth, his cordial 
maimer and his aristocratic bearing, still 
remained to gain the hearts of those whom 
he condescended to address. 

Our hero bowed a slight recognition ; 
the lawyer shook him heartily by the 
hand, and, having requested him to be 
seated, at once addressed him. 
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"Well, Mr. Sydney, have you heard 
anything of Lady Grantchester ?" 

" Alas ! nothing. I have caused every 
inquiry to be made without eflfect ; and I 
grieve sorely to confess that I have come 
to the conclusion that her ladyship has 
destroyed herself. Heaven, I trust, will 
pardon the deed, since it was committed 
in an irresponsible state. I have ordered 
all the ponds around Lion House to be 
dragged, and I hourly expect to hear of 
the recovery of the body. How my poor 
dear brother will bear the shock, when her 
unhappy fate is communicated to him, I 
dread to contemplate." 

" It is a strange coincidence that at the 
very moment of your entrance we were 
discussing the subject to which you allude. 
Information received through our ex- 
cellent friend Captain Leslie, and subse- 
quently confirmed by Mr. Thompson, our 
confidential detective, leads us to believe 
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that the absence of Lady Grantchester is 
not voluntary on her part — she has been 
forcibly abducted." 

"By whom?" eagerly demanded George, 
forgetting for an instant his more staid 
manner. 

" I am sorry to say we know not ; nor 
have our best endeavours been able to 
discover a trace of her." 

George Sydney was again calm; he 
spoke in tones of deep feeling : — 

" I still fear that you are wrong ; my 
noble sister-in-law throughout her un- 
happy malady has ever shown a predis- 
position to commit suicide. * Though 
highly educated, the Divine light had 
never visited her. She was, alas ! though 
I am indeed loth to admit it, violent and 
impulsive." 

" I can positively say that Lady Grant- 
chester was carried away," said Leslie. 

"And I'll undertake to say I'll find 
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her if she's on the face of the earth. IVe 
sent hand-bills all over the Continent," 
said Thompson. 

" What ! who ordered you to do 
this ?" fiercely demanded the Honourable 
George ; then calming himself, and turn- 
ing to Scarsdale, he added, " Excuse my 
warmth, sir ; but this public exposure of 
a noble family is unwarrantable." 

"Mister Sydney, I know my business; 
excuse me for saying so ; you know yours. 
IVe reason to believe this lady was 
carried off by a certain Dr. Compartz — o, 
gentleman whom I believe you used to 
visit, and therefore I was going to ask 
you if you know anything of his move- 
ments ?" inquired the detective. 

" That person used, I believe, to visit 
Lady Grantchester at Lion House; I 
have, therefore, called on him occasionally 
to inquire after her ladyship's health. Of 
the man, beyond this, I know nothing ; 
but I believe him to be respectable." 
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" WeU, I don't/* 

" Enough of this, Thompson," interposed 
Scarsdale ; " follow out your own way of 
discovering her ladyship's retreat. Cannot 
you see that Mr. Sydney is all anxiety to 
discover it?" 

"So much so, that I will give one 
hundred pounds to him who discovers 
her, alive or dead. Heaven knows how 
anxious I feel !" ejaculated Greorge. 

"I hope to claim the reward, sir; but 
to do so I must lose no time. Grood 
morning to you, gentlemen ;" and the de- 
tective left the room. 

"You have doubtlessly written to my 
brother ?" asked Sydney. " Did you men- 
tion the cases of extreme destitution I 
wished to bring under his notice ?" 

" Not so ; I heard from his lordship 
yesterday morning. He was then en 
route from Ely, about to visit his estates 
near Grantchester ; having done this, he 
returns to town immediately." 
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" Does he know of Lady Grantchester's 
disappearance ?" 

"No; it will be quite time enough 
to communicate the sad news when he 



arrives.'* 



" And when will that be ?" 

" The day after to-morrow. Of this, 
Captain Leslie, I was about to make you 
aware, as you will doubtless wish to be 
on the spot to meet him." 

" Would it not be better that I should 
be there to break the sad intelligence ?" 
demanded Sydney. 

"Pardon me, but he desires that 
Captain Leslie should alone receive him." 

George cast a glance of ill-concealed 
dislike on Leslie; and, taking his hat, 
with a deep sigh left the room, exclaim- 
ing— 

"I must again return to my melan- 
choly task, even though it break my 
heart !" 
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In a few minutes more Leslie rose, and 
having made the necessary arrangements 
with the lawyer relative to the return of 
his noble patron, directed his footsteps 
towards the South-Eastern Station, where 
he was to meet his friend Major Wright, 
and thence proceed with him to the 
Crystal Palace. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

^HE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

To him or her who visits the Crystal 
Palace for the first time, that wonderful 
edifice and its fairy-like grounds must, 
indeed, be matters of wonder and admira- 
tion. Leslie had never visited the spot 
before, and he ahnost refused to enter 
the building, with his friend Wright, so 
attracted was he by the lovely gardens, 
the splendid views, which seemed rather 
the embodiment of one of the gorgeous 
scenes in the " Arabian Nights," than the 
bond-fide enclosure of a favoured spot 
within six miles of the British metropolis 
— snatched by Sir Joseph Paxton fi-om its 
surrounding meadows, and converted into 
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the most beautiful parterre in the 
world; so at least it seemed to the 
delighted imagination of our hero, who, 
after driving through that most frightful 
of all cities — ^the city of London — and 
thence proceeding by an uninteresting 
line of railway, suddenly found himself 
thrust into an earthly elysium. Yes, 
indeed, here would he have lingered, 
dehghted and pleased, for hours, but 
Major Wright, accustomed to the scene, 
and seeing others hurrying towards the 
Palace, reminded the entranced youth 
that the concert was about to commence, 
and consequently they must hurry on, or 
they would not obtain seats. 

On arriving at the principal transept, 
Leslie paused to recover himself. To the 
Londoner, to the constant visitor to 
Sydenham, this may seem exaggerated ; 
but it was not so. Surprise, bewilder- 
ment, and admiration had fairly taken 
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away the breath of one who had never 
seen or even dreamt of such a scene before. 
The crowd, consisting of several thousand 
well-dressed persons, the gigantic propor- 
tions of the building, the light roof, sus- 
pended (as it seemed to Leslie) high in 
the air, the statues, flowers, and fountains, 
the gigantic Egyptian figures, the loud 
pealing of the organ— one and all com- 
bined— struck him, who had never seen 
similar magnificence, with wondeiment 
almost amounting to terror, and he 
beheld with surprise the apparent apathy 
of his companion, who, without the 
slightest seeming admiration of surround- 
ing objects, jostled through the crowd, 
desirous of finding a seat. Two chairs 
were at length procured, and our friends 
sat down to listen. In the finished tones 
of that most finished of all vocalists. 
Mademoiselle Titiens, all other thoughts 
were lost, and our hero soon forgot even 
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the wonders by which he was encircled, 
rapt as he became in the enchanting 
strains which now greeted his ears. Leslie 
adored music ; could one so full of passion 
do otherwise ? Impossible ; love and 
melody are the twin offspring of a generous 
heart. To sow these in the human breast; 
and even to bring them to maturity, was 
the task of an all-bountiful Providence 
rather than the work of study or of art. 

After the performance, Major Wright 
and Leslie lounged through the Palace 
and had a good opportunity of viewing 
and admiring the beauty of our female 
aristocracy, who had, on the present occa- 
sion (it being a first-rate concert), assem- 
bled in great numbers. In Ireland our 
hero had beheld faces perhaps as fair as 
those he now looked upon, but they 
lacked that easy grace, that conscious 
look of superiority, which stamp our 
noble fair as models of dignity and 
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beauty. Englishmen iu general are not 

fl 

good dressers; careless of outwaxd ap- 
pearance, they rather trust to the charms 
of their conversation, the fascination of 
their manner, than to those outward 
trappings which the Parisian heaux so 
deeply study. 

" Who are those ?" asked LesUe of his 
companion, as a group of three persons 
approached. 

" They are foreigners. The gentleman 
on the right is an author of no mean 
talent ; he belongs to one of the embassies, 
and has brought out several works in our 
language — works wherein he has proved 
himself to be a man of deep reading and 
research. The lady leaning on his arm 
is his wife, quoted, even in our Court 
circles, as a model of grace ; she is not 
less amiable in her disposition than 
superior in her looks, and at this moment 
seems evidently pleased at some witty 
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remark made by the small but well-pro- 
portioned gentleman on her left ; a fact 
not to be wondered at when I tell you that 
the individual referred to — after swaying, 
and almost deciding, the fate of one of the 
largest and most influential nations in 
Europe, after writing a history said to be 
unequalled in truth and language — has 
quietly taken up his abode in England, 
and now amuses himself by uttering light 
pleasantries and enchanting the oppo- 
site sex with his small talk. Though 
limited in stature, the talented historian, 
like the gigantic elephant, at present 
amuses himself by turns, in tearing up 
the mighty oak, or plucking the tiny 
flowret which ornaments his path." 

**And about whom is yonder group 
coUected?" 

"Oh, you are indeed ignorant of 
English society. The tall and rather 
good-looking individual leaning on the arm 
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of a pecuKarly well-countenanced friend 
(indeed, the fair sex vote him a beauty), is 
no less a personage than a royal duke. 
He is chatting with one of our most 
celebrated belles — the Duchess of Por- 
chester — ^who on her part seems well 
pleased with the attentions of the great 
man." 

They now passed through the several 
courts, which elicited fresh marks of 
wonder and admiration from Leslie, who, 
had he only worn his Victoria Cross, 
would probably himself have been the lion 
of the assemblage. 

A particularly handsome man at that 
moment approached them, bowing low as 
he passed a tall and finely-formed female. 
The peculiar style of the former could do 
no otherwise than arrest the attention of 
our hero. His black eyes, his fine teeth, 
his youthful form and well-shaped head, 
crowned by locks seemingly of pure silver. 
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could scarcely be passed without remark, 
while the open and intelligent counte- 
nance, the well-shaped mouth, and, 
above all, the bright and speaking eye 
of the lady, at once bespoke a soul of 
talent. No wonder, then, that Major 
Wright was called upon to state who 
they were. 

"The gentleman is a well-known 
preacher, no less eloquent in the pulpit 
than fascinating in the ball-room. He is 
a lecturer, an orator, and an author. You 
may readily, then, believe that he is the 
pet of all the opposite sex. The lady to 
whom he bowed is an authoress, an 
admired and highly-lauded authoress, yet, 
strange to say, that talented creature has 
less vanity than the merest tyro in litera- 
ture. Astonishing the whole town by 
her graphic productions, she really seems 
unconscious of her great powers, and 
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wholly ignorant of the world-wide admi- 
ration which has greeted her every new 
work/* 

'' And yonder elderly lady ?" 

" Oh, she is going with a large party 
to the refreshment-room, where her 
ladyship finds it an economical mode 
of returning the hospitalities of her 
friends to give them all a five-shil- 
ling dinner, allowing them each (in a 
playful manner) to pay for their respect- 
ive libations/* 

It was now announced that the great 
fountains were about to play, and a most 
ungenteel rush was made to get out by 
the centre doors. 

So great, indeed, was the crush, that 
our military friends were nearly carried 
off their legs; but young and active, 
they struggled successfully on, and had 
safely gained the middle of the flight of 
steps when a sudden and still more fearful 
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impulsion absolutely threw several indi- 
viduals down. The cries of these suf- 
ferers for help were most distressing; 
unable to aid themselves, yet fore- 
seeing the chance of being trampled 
to death, they loudly besought the aid 
of those around them. Their friends 
joined in the general cry, and for 
some moments the scene was most dis- 
tressing. 

Immediately in front of Leslie, an old 
gentleman had been borne down, and our 
heroes next footstep would have been 
upon the prostrate man's body. But 
linking his arm within that of his friend 
he pressed back, and called on those 
behind him to give way. The great 
pressure had only been momentary, and 
the crowd surging back, allowed of 
Leslie raising the fallen sufferer. Words 
are unable to depict his joy when he 
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recognised in the person he had sared. 
his more than £&ther^ his kind bene&ctor 
the Earl of Urmstone ! 

Once more saved by his loved prot^je, 
his thanks were almost incoherent as he 
poured forth his affection and his grati- 
tude. 

Having by this time arrived in a less 
crowded spot, Leslie ventured to ask for 
Lady Emily. 

" Oh, she is, I am happy to say, safe in 
the carriage. Tired, heated, and dis- 
pirited, she left me nearly half-an-hour 
ago. A cousin of hers. Sir Martyn 
Stapleton, conducted her to my carriage, 
where we shall find her safely ensconced. 
We need have no difficulty in getting 
away, as I came with a special pass, 
which permits my vehicle to come within 
the enclosure." 

Major Wright, seeing how matters 
stood, with proper delicacy withdrew, 
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under a plea of desiring to see the 
fountains play. 

After a quarter of an hour's walking, 
the pair arrived at the carriage-door. 
Lady Emily looked up alarmed at 
seeing, as she supposed, a stranger sup- 
porting her father. In a moment she 
recognised her loved companion, the 
companion of her youth, her every hope. 
She uttered an ill-suppressed cry and 
fell back, but not before she had cast 
one look of pure and unmingled devotion 
on our hero. 

The peer, considerably shaken by his 
fall, entered the vehicle with some diffi- 
culty. His protege paused ere he fol- 
lowed. 

" Come, jump in, Leslie. Oh, my dear 
Emily, I have another tale " 

" Nay, sir," cried the captain, trying to 
interrupt his noble benefactor, "perhaps 
I inconvenience you." 
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** What, do you hesitate ? Have you 
so forgotten your father and your 
home ?" 

A tear of gratitude or joy, which, we 
cannot say, sprang to our hero's eyes as 
he jumped in and seated himself beside 
his loved Emily. 
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